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ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


In L£qguity at 


the Antipodes 


SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES, 


JULY 2, 


Eu Gquity.—(Before his Honour the Prrmary 
JUDGE.) 


ENO v. HOGG. 


Mr. Owen, Q.C., and Dr. Donovan, instructed 
by Mr. de Lissa, for the Plaintiff; Mr. Walker 
and Mr. Nash, instructed by Messrs. Heron & 
Smith, for the Defendant. 

His Honour delivered judgment on this suit 
on the 30th instant as follows:—I have no 
doubt about this matter. It is true that as 
regards the point of deception the imitation is 
not so palpable as in some of the other cases, 
but each has goneas near as the imitator dared 
—some having more boldness and some more 
caution than others. Here, I think, there is 
abundant imitation. To quote tha words of 
the Master of the Rolls, in what is cited as the 
‘Dog and Porridge-Pot Case,’ ‘An honest man 
who wants to mark his goods never thinks of 
taking the device, partly or wholly, which some 
other tradesman is employing for the purpose 
of marking his goods,’ There are, no doubt 
considerable differences. Such, indeed, that if 
a man who had once bought Eno’s Fruit Salt 
had brought his empty bottle with him when 
he came to renew his supply, he would not or 
might not be deceived, or he would at least 
require some specious explanation to remove 
his doubts. But one who does not take that 
precaution, the careless, or those who had not 
bought before and were advised to get a bottle 
of truit salt, would be deceived by the term 
fruit salt, and by the label bearing a malformed 
bunch of grapes. It is true that if he looked 
closely and had means of comparison he would 
see that the word ‘ Parisian’ indicated some 
other preparation than Eno’s, and not an 
English one. But even that term would not 
necessarilly open his eyes. Besides, the term 
‘ Parisian’ and the label purporting to express 
that it was a Parisian invention, manufactured 
in the colony with the help of an imported 
expert, by Messrs. Hogg & Co., ‘ sole agents 
for the Colonies,’ every feature of which was a 


distinct and avowed untruth, and was in itself | 


a fraud—a fraud, it is true, distinguishing the 
preparation from Eno’s, but a fraud none the 





1888. 


less in its express representation and in its 
purpose, namely, that of getting into Eno’s 
trade in fruit salt, and winning to himself part 
of the profits of the invention and advertising 
of Mr. Eno. Then as tothe term ‘ Fruit Salt,’ 
I am of opinion that it was susceptible of re- 
gistration as a trade mark, and that it was not 
descriptive of a class of preparations or of 
natural substances in a commercial aspect, nor 
indeed scientifically. This seems to me to 
have been sufficiently decided in England in 
the case of Eno v. Stephens, and to have been 
recognised by the general suppression or 
abstinence of the would-be imitators that are 
sure to be eager for a share of the inventor's 
profits. It was also decided by myself in 
Eno v. Davis, although in that case there were 
in some respects more daring imitations in 
other particulars than that of the name. There 
remains only the question whether the term 
‘Fruit Salt’ had become publici juris before 
the plaintiff’s registration. I am clear that it 
had not. Mr. Eno had introduced his goods 
without registration, it is true; perhaps by 
omission, or perhaps relying on the honesty of 
others, and all was right until his preparation 
came into great demand. Then camea variety 
of imitators, But, as faras the evidence goes, 
they were all fraudulent in their one object of 
diverting the plaintiff’s trade to their spurious 
preparations, and in the colourableness of their 
imitations. It does not seem to me to be of 
much consequence whether these imitations 
had or had not gone on for several years before 
the plaintiff’s registration, but in fact I am 
satisfied upon the whole of the evidence that 
they did not begin until about a year or so 
before the plaintiff’s registration at the 
furthest. I therefore decree that the defendant 
be .perpetually restrained from selling his 
manufacture with the word ‘ Fruit Salt’ or any 
colourable approach to that term or the other 
term used by the plaintiff or either of them. 
The defendant must pay all costs of suit. By 
the consent of parties, I assess damages at 
£100, payable within three weeks. 


From Sydney Morning Herald, July 2. 





THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.--‘A new invention is brought before the public, and commands 


success, 


A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying 


the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise 
an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit,,—ADAMs, 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, 


and 8s 
SALT. Without it you have 


been 


see the CAPSULE is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT 
imposed on by a worthless imitation. 
Rights are protected in every Civilised Country. 


in Sixteen Languages How to Prevent Disease. 


Legal 


Sold by all Chemists. Directions 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.E., byJ. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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‘The g Dutchman’ Pen is made on what may be termed a twin-pen principle, one nib being superim 


posed 
on the other. The upper one being trowel-shaped forms an arch which holds the ink, and the invention 
obviates the trouble of continual dipping into the ink-bottle. 


‘THE FLYING DUTCHMAN’ PEN. 


* Our Editor wrote 400 words with one dip.—Dewsbury Reporter. 
* We are able to testify from experience that the requirements of a fountain pen have been usefully 
and practically met.’—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


~ €The Flying Scotchman’ Pen. 


Sold by all Stationers SMACNIN ez Sample Box, with 
throughout the World. Dike So cumpuncn ae kinds, by Post, 1/1. 


1,905 Newspapers recommend them. ‘They eclipse all others,’—Globe, 


PATENTEES—MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH, (Zstablished 1770). 


* They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.’ 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG, M.A. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 


MARLBOROUGH. 


By GEORGH SAINTSBURY. 
[Now reudy. 
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DARWIN. 


By GRANT ALLEN. [Now ready. 


The following Volumes are in preparation :— 


STEELE. SHAFTESBURY. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
SIR T. MORE. 

Br J. COTTER MORISON. 
WELLINGTON. 
By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
LORD PETERBOROUGH. 
By WALTER BESANT. 
CLAVERHOUSE, 

Br MOWBRAY MORRIS. 
LATIMER. 

By CANON CREIGHTON. 





By H. D, TRAILL. 
GARRICK. 

By W. H. POLLOCK. 
ADMIRAL BLAKE. 

By DAVID HANNAY, 
RALEIGH. 

By EDMUND GOSSE, 
BEN JONSON. 

By A. J. SYMONDS. 
ISAAK WALTON. 

By ANDREW LANG. 


CANNING. By FRANK H. HILL. 





London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 








DEDICATED sy PERMISSION ro HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY tas QUEEN. 


LETTERS ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 
CHARACTERS. By Hecena Favcrt, Lady Martin, With Portraits after Ricnarp J, 
Lang, Sir Frepertcx Burton, and Rupotra Leamany, engraved by the late F, Hott, 
4to. printed on hand-made paper, 21s, 


THE RIVER COLUMN. A Narrative of the Advance of the River 


Column of the Nile Expeditionary Force and its Return down the Rapids. By Major- 
General Henry Brackxensury, C.B., late Commanding the River Column ; Author of ‘A 
Narrative of the Ashanti War.’ With Maps by Major the Hon. F. L. L. Coruorws, Royal 
Irish Rifles; late of the Survey Department of the Column. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE WATERS OF HERCULES. By E. D. Gerarp, Author of 
‘ Reata,’ ‘ Beggar my Neighbour,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


WANDERINGS IN CHINA. By C. F. Gorpon Cummina, Author of 
‘At Home in Fiji,’ ‘ Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,’ ‘ Granite Crags,’ &c. &c, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, [Jn the press, 


VICTOR HUGO: a Memoir and a Study. By James Caproy, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF SYED AHMED KHAN, 
C.S.I. By Colonel G, F. J. Graname, BS.0. 8yo, [Zn the press. 


THEREBY: a2 Novel. By Farr Mapoc. 2 vols. post 8vo. 17s, 


THE ROYAL MAIL: its Curiosities and Romance. By James Wiisox 
Hype, Superintendent in the General Post-Office, Edinburgh. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Enlarged, with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


A SEQUEL TO RICH MEN’S DWELLINGS, and other 
'  Oceasional Papers. By Lady Jonn Manners, Author of ‘Some of the Advantages of 
Easily Accessible Reading and Recreation Rooms and Free Libraries” &e. Crown 8vo. 


[Zmmediatcly. 
AN ILL-REGULATED MIND: a Novel. By Katnarive Wytpz, 


Author of ‘A Dreamer,’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


LIFE OF SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., M.D., D.C.L. 


Oxon., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh. E4Jited by 
his Sons, 2 vols. 8yo. [ Shortly. 


Vol. I, AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Vol, II. MEMOIRS, 
OAKS AND BIRCHES: a Novel. By Nasty. 3 vols. crown &yo. 
6 


25s, 6d, 


THE FOUNDERS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 
A History and Biography of Wasuineton, Apams, Jurrerson, Feanxitn, and Mapison, 
With a Supplementary Chapter on the Inherent Causes of the Ultimate Failure of 
American Democracy. By Cartes Mackay, LL.D., Author of ‘Life and Liberty in 
America,’ &c. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SUGGESTED REFORMS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By 


C. C, Corrgritt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. Crown 8yo. 38. 6d, 
HOBBES. By Professor Croom Rosertson, London. Being the New 


Volume of ‘ Philosophical Classics for English Readers,’ Crown 8yo. with a Portrait, 
3s, 6d, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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"SMITH, ELDER, & C0.'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADMIRERS OF RICHARD DOYLE. 
|} A JOURNAL KEPT BY DICK DOYLE in the Year 1840. 





Illustrated with several hundred Sketches by the Author. With a Portrait, and an 
Introduction by J. Hunczrrorp Potten. Demy 4to. 


*,* The Journal has been reproduced in facsimile, and is printed on fine paper, It 
is handsomely bound in cloth, and forms a very elegant gift-book, 


ENGLISH LIFE IN CHINA. By Major Henry Kwottys, Royal 


Artillery, Author of ‘ From Sedan to Saarbriick,’ Editor of ‘Incidents in the Sepoy War,’ 
‘Incidents in the China War,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. By Leste Srepuen, Author of 
‘A History of English Thought in the XVIII. Century,’ ‘Hours in a Library,’ &c, 
With 2 Steel Portraits. Large crown 8vo. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 


VOLUMES 25 & 26 OF THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready. Volume 25. With Illustrations by the Author. Large 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, AND REVIEWS. 


*,* The contents of this volume have not hitherto been included among Mr. Thackeray’s collected works. They 
consist chiefly of contributions to Magazines, written when he was between twenty-six and thirty-five 
years of age, together with a few scattered papers belonging to a later period of his life. When the 
previous volumes were issued it was considered that these articles,—many of them on topics of the 
day,—were unsuitable for publication in a permanent form. In consequence, however, of the copyright 
of some of Mr. Thackeray’s earlier writings having expired, and of advertisement having been made 
of a contemplated raking together ani indiscriminate republication of every casual and unconsidered 
trifle from his pen, the Publishers have decided to reprint such of Mr. Thackeray’s uncollected writings 
as they consider desirable. It has, indeed, been suggested by competent critics that Mr. Thackerary’s 
severe judgment on his own early efforts ought in many cases to be overruled, and it is hoped that much 
in this and a succeeding volame will prove both interesting to the general reader and instructive to the 
student of Mr. Thackeray's method of working, as well as illustrative of the development of his genius, 
It is believed that these two volumes contain all Mr. Thackeray's early writings which have not from 
their slight and ephemeral nature lost all interest from the mere lapse of time. 


[ Volume 26, completing the ‘Standard Edition, will b2 published in November, 
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NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


Now Ready, price 12s. 6d. in cloth ; or in half-moroceo, marbled edges, 18s. 
Volume IV. (Brat to Biner), Royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Lesiiz STEPHEN. 
*.* Volume V, will be published on January 1, 1886, and the Sudsequent Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 





NEW NOVELS. 
ADRIAN VIDAL. By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘No New Thing, 


‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,’ ‘Matrimony,’ &c. 3 vols. [ln a few days, 
RAINBOW GOLD. By D. Curistizz Murray, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat, 
‘Coals of Fire,’ &e. 3 vols, [Zn October. 
MRS. DYMOND. By Miss Tuackeray (Mrs. Ricnuonp Ritcu). Com- 
plete in 1 vol. Large crown 8yo. 10s, 6d. [Jn the press, 
GREEN PLEASURE AND GREY GRIEF. By the Author 
of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Mrs, Geoffrey, &c. 3 vols, [Zn the press, 





London; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 











Messrs, LONGMANS & 00'S NEW BOOKS, | 
THE OFFICIAL BARONAGE OF ENGLAND, P 





By JAMES E. DOYLE. ANI 
SHOWING THE SUCCESSION, DIGNITIES, AND OFFICES OF EVERY PEER Bec 
FROM 1066 to 1886. Wor 


Vols. I, to III. With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of Arms, Badges, and Autographs. 
Large Paper Edition, Imperial 4to. price FIFTEEN GUINEAS. [Jn October. NE 


*,* The Large Paper Edition of this work will be restricted to 120 copies, which will be numbered. Sub- 
scribers will be supplied in the order in which applications are received. Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, on 
application. 


MOVEMENTS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in BRITAIN | ™ 
: during the NINETEENTH CENTURY: 





Being the Fifth Series of St. Giles’ Lectures. By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D. LL.D. e.. 
Senior Principal in the University of St. Andrews and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains 

in Ordinary in Scotland. 8vo. 10s. 6d. half-bound, Roxburgh. NO) 
JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of Holland; or, 

Twenty Years of a Parliamentary Republic. Al 


By M. ANTONIN LEFEVRE PONTALIS. Translated from the French by 
S, E. and A. SrepHenson. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


IRELAND UNDER the TUDORS, with a Succinct Account j TH 
of the Earlier History. 

Compiled from the State Papers and other authentic sources. By RICHARD 

BAGWELL, M.A. Vols.I.and II. From the first invasion of the Northmen to the As 

year 1578. With Maps and Index. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


Vol, III., completing the work, is in preparation. 


LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH (1660-1714). 
By J. H. OVERTON, M.A. Rector of Epworth, formerly Scholar of Lincoln College, 
Oxford ; joint Author of ‘The English Church in the Eighteenth Century.’ 8vo. 14s. TH 
[Zn the press. 


The FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE: Being the Story of 





the Fourth Crusade. TH 
By EDWIN PEARS, LL.B. Barrister-at-Law, late President of the European Bar at 
Constantinople, and Knight of the Greek Order of the Saviour. 8vo. 16s, -— 
FO. 
The LUCK of the DARRELLS: 
A Novel. By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘Thicker than Water,’ &c. 

3 vols. crown 8yvo. 21s. BA 
FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND. cI 
By the Right Hon. LORD BRABOURNE, Author of ‘ Higgledy-Piggledy,’ 

‘Whispers from Fairyland,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations by Lintey Sampourne. TH 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FAIRY PRINCE FOLLOW-MY-LEAD; or, The MAGIC 
BRACELET. 

By EMILY E. READER, Author of ‘Voices from Flowerland: a Birthday Book 

and Language of Flowers.’ Illustrated by Wir1iam Reaper. Crown 8yo. de. gilt edges; AN 

or 6s. vegetable vellum, gilt edges. TH 


‘THAT VERY MAB.’ Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


*,* A Critical and Satirical Romance, dealing with modern theology and philosophy, and social 
life and character. 





London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, ~ ' 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
FIRST LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


In Two Volumes, demy 8vo. of about 1,200 pages, with over Fifty Maps, &c., cloth extra, price 28s, 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL U. S. GRANT. 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO. have much pleasure in announcing that they have secured the ENGLISH 
AND CONTINENTAL COPYRIGHT OF THIS GREAT WORK, which will be published in England and 
America On the same day. The First VoLuME will be delivered ON THE FirsT OF DECEMBER NEXT, and the 
— VOLUME some few weeks later, but Subscriptions and Orders can be received ONLY FOR THE CoMPLETE 

ORK. 











DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
One Volume, royal 8vo. bound in white linen, gilt edges, fully illustrated, price £2. 2s. 

NEEDLEWORK AS ART. By Lavy Marun Atrorp, 

2” An Edition de Luxe, printed on the best paper (100 copies only). Royal 4to. vellum extra, gilt edges, 
£4. 4s. [Shoritly. 
New and Important Subscription Work on Japanese Art. Uniform in size and style with AUDSLEY’s 
‘ORNAMENTAL ARTS OF JAPAN,’ 

THE PICTORIAL ARTS OF JAPAN. Illustrated with Eighty Plates. By Wii 
ANDERSON, F.R.C.S., Late Medical Officer to H.M.’s Legation in Japan. Artists’ Proof copies, £12. 12s. ; 
ordinary copies, £8.8s. Full particulars and conditions of publication on application. 

Noticze.—AUDSLEY’S ORNAMENTAL ARTS OF JAPAN will be completed in Novemser, price 

FIFTEEN GUINEAS. 

In One Volume, demy 8vo. cloth extra, price 18s. 

NORTH BORNEO. Explorations and Adventures on the Equator. By the late Franx 
Hatron, Fellow of the Chemical Society and Associate of the Institute of Chemistry of London, &c, With 
a Biographical Sketch by JosePH Hatron. With Illustrations anda Map. [Nearly ready. 

IMPORTANT WORK ON THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

A HISTORY OF MUSIC FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. By 
W. 8. Rockstrro, Author of ‘Tbe Life of Handel,’ ‘The Life of Mendelssohn,’ ‘A History of Music for 
Young Students,’ ‘ Practical Harmony,’ ‘The Rules of Counterpoint,’ &c., &c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. of 
about 450 pp., cloth, 14s. [ Will be published immediately. 


THE JOURNAL OF MARY FRAMPTON. From the Year 1799 to the Year 1846. In- 
cluding various interesting and curious Letters, Anecdotes, &c., relating to events which occurred during 
that period. Edited, with Notes, by her neice HARRIET GEORGIANA MunpDy. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

MR. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S New Nautical Novel, este 

A STRANGE VOYAGE, 3 vols., will be ready at all Libraries on November Ist. 


JOHN HAILE, FIRST COUSINS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. [Vow ready. 
FIFTY YEARS OF CONCESSIONS TO IRELAND, 1831-1881. By R. Barry O’Brien, 


of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Volume Second, completing the Work. The two volumes 
(complete work) may now be had, price 16s. each. [Nearly ready. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo. numerous Illustrations and a Map, cloth extra, 21s. 
THE HIGHLANDS OF CANTABRIA; or, Three Days from England. By Maxs Ross, 
Author of ‘My Tour in the Himalayas,’ and H. STONEHEWER CoopEr, Author of ‘Coral Lands,’ &c. 
Illustrations from Original Photographs. [Shortly. 


One Volume, demy 8vo. with Steel Portrait, &c., cloth extra, 14s. 


THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF MR. JOSEPE COWEN, M.P. With Steel Portrait 
and View of Stella Hall, from Photographs taken expressly for this Work. By MaJor Jones, U.S, Consul 
* for Wales, &. [Nearly ready. 


FORTY THOUSAND MILES OVER LAND AND WATER. The Journal of a Tour 


Through the British Empire and America. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. With Illustrations, engraved 


under the direction of Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN. Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 
BALLADS AND POEMS FROM THE PACIFIC. By Pur Garrs, Small post 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. [Now ready. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FARM BALLADS,’ &c. 
CITY BALLADS. By Wit Carterton. With numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo. cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. (Just ready. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE CONSULATE. From the French of M. Faurret, Member of 
the Institute of France, and Secretary to the Academy of Inscriptions. Edited, with Introduction, by 
M. L. Lataxyg. Crown 8yo. cloth, 10s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


hist NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
NTIRELY NEW AND DELIGHTFUL BOOK BY HARRISON WEIR. 


ANIMAL STORIES, OLD AND NEW. Told in Pictures and Prose. By Harrison Wrir. 
4to. fancy boards. *Pifty-six coloured and plain pages of Illustrations, 5s. [Now ready. 


THE KEY-HOLE COUNTRY. A Story about Things you would certainly see if you went 
through the Key-hole. By GERTRUDE JERDON. Numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. [Just ready. 
Many other important New Works in preparation, A List will be sent on application to the Publishers, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & sable we 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO’S NEW BOOKS, 








PEASANT PROPERTIES, and other Selected Essays. 
By Lady VERNEY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
THE TIMES, 

*In these days, when the gospel of peasant proprietorship is preached by Jand reformers as the democratic, if 
not the royal, road to happiness, it is well to be occasionally reminded by competent and disinterested witnesses 
that there are two sides to the question, and that we had better look around and see how the system works in 
other countries where it has existed for many generations before advocating its adoption here. To help us in 
such a study, Lady Verney presents us, in a series of charming essays, with the result of her personal observations 
and inquiries during an autumn ramble in the Auvergne and other districts of France; and, with that insight 
into domestic life and its surroundings which none possess in a higher degree than a clever and accomplished 
Englishwoman, she shows how widely the actual life of peasant proprietors differs from the ideal which exists 
in the imagination of Radical politicians and Irish poets.’ 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, in its Application to Terres- 
trial Substances, and the Physical Constitution of 
the Heavenly Bodies. 

Familiarly explained by the late Dr. H. SCHELLEN, Translated from the Third 
Enlarged and Revised German Edition by Janz and Carorine Lassrxrx. Edited, with 
Notes, by Captain W. de W. Apnry, R.E. F.R.S. Second English Edition with Additions, 


With 291 Woodcuts, 14 Plates (5 coloured), including Ancstrém’s and Cornv’s Maps. 
8vo. 31s, 6d. 


ON the SENSATIONS of TONE as a PHYSIOLOGICAL 
BASIS for the THEORY of MUSIC. 

By HERMANN L. F. HELMHOLTZ, M.D. Foreign Member of the Royal Societies 
of London and Edinburgh, Professor of Physics in the University of Berlin. Second 
English Edition, Translated, thoroughly revised, and corrected, rendered conformable to 
the Fourth (and last) German Edition of 1877 ; with numerous additional Notes and a 
new additional Appendix, bringing down information to 1885, and specially adapted to 
the use of Musical Students. By Arexanper J. Exuis, B.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. &c. formerly 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 68 Figures engraved on Wood, and 42 
Passages in Musical Notes, Royal 8vo. 28s. 


HORSE and MAN: their Mutual Dependence and Duties. 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. Author of ‘Homes without Hands’ Se. With 
Illustrations, 8vo. 14s. [On October 31. 


CLINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of the LIVER, 


JAUNDICE, and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. 
By CHARLES MURCHISON, M.D. LL.D. F.R:S. &c. Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians ; late Physician and Lecturer on the Principles and Practice of Medicine, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. New Edition, revised by T. Lauper Brunton, M.D. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 24s. 


A SHORT ENQUIRY into the FORMATION of POLI- 
TICAL OPINION, from the Reign of the Great 


Families to the Advent of Democracy. 
By ARTHUR CRUMP. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The POSTULATES of ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By the late WALTER BAGEHOT. Student’s Edition. With a Preface by ALFRED 
Marsuatt, Professor of Political Economy, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE NEWMARCH PRIZE ESSAY. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS of RECENT LEGISLATION. 
By WILLIAM WATT, Fellow of the Statistical Society. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


HOW to MAKE the LAND PAY; 


Or, Profitable Industries connected with the Land, and suitable to all occupations, large 
or small. By HENRY P. DUNSTER, M.A., Vicar of Wood-Bastwick, Norfolk. 
Crown 8vyo. 5s, 


AN AGRICULTURAL NOTE-BOOK. , 
To assist Candidates in preparing for the Science and Art and other Examinations in 
Agriculture. By WILLIAM CHARLES TAYLOR, Principal of the Agricultural 
College, Aspatria, Carlisle. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & 00'S NEW BOOKS 








The RUSSIAN REVOLT: its Causes, Condition, and 


Prospects. 
By EDMUND NOBLE. Fep. &vo. 5s. 

‘As a careful study of a complicated but highly important and deeply interesting problem, we have read 
Mr. Noble’s book with pleasure, and can recommend its perusal to all who are wishful to gain a clear notion of 
the disintegrating forces at work in modern Russia, their origin, and the aims and objects of those who are now 
directing them....... The value of Mr. Noble’s work, to our mind, consists to a great extent in the circumstance 
that be has established the continuity, fo to speak, of the revolt, and laid bare its causes and their mcderir 
development in action. We are thus shown that though the terrorist policy of the modern Nihilist may be 
blameable it is not wholly without excuse, and has not been adopted except as a last and desperate means of 
protest against the absolutism and militarism which are crushing the very life out of the unhappy Russian 
peasantry, and rendering a free urban development impossible.’ NoTrinGHaM DAILY GUARDIAN, 


A BOOK on ANGLING; or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing 
in every branch; including full Illustrated Lists of 
Salmon Flies. 

By FRANCIS FRANCIS. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, With Portrait and 
16 Plates (6 coloured). Post 8vo. 15s, 


POEMS: Third Series. 
By JEAN INGELOW. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
* A new volume of poems from the pen of Miss Ingelow will be read by all persons interested in poetry...... 
— ¥ thoughtful and individual verse is to be found in this latest work of a poet whose name takes deserved 
rank,’—ATHEN ZUM, 


OUTLINES of the LIFE of SHAKESPEARE. 
By J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPS, F.R.S. With numerous Engravings and 
Facsimiles, Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
*,* The object of this work is to furnish the reader, in a plainly written narrative, with 
details of all that is really known respecting the life of Shakespeare, random conjectures and 
esthetic fancies being excluded. 


The WANDERINGS of ULYSSES: 
A Sequel to ‘The TROJAN WAR.’ By Prof. C. WITT, Head Master of the Alstadt 
Gymnasium, Koénigsberg. Translated into English by FRANCES YOUNG- 
HUSBAND. Crown 8vyo. 3s. 6d. 

* Kolus, Circe, and the rest, are all portrayed to us in almost as life-like“a form as in the pages of Homer, and 
one is doubtful which is most to be praised, the industry of Professor Witt or the tact in translation of Miss 
Younghusband.’ GRAPHIC. 

‘Few books for the young deserve more commendation than Professor Witt’s adaptationsfrom Homer. “ The 
Wanderings of Ulysses” has all the agreeable qualities of the preceding volumes; and, like them, is translated by 
Miss Younghusband into English that skilfully preserves the terse, expressive language and admirable narrative 
style of the original.’ SATURDAY REVIEW. 


OUR DWELLINGS, HEALTHY and UNHEALTHY. 
Addressed to Girls attending the Leeds Board Schools. By CATHERINE M. 
BUCKTON, late Member of the Leeds School Board, Author of ‘ Health in the House’ 
&c. With 39 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


* Every lady householder with the control of servants would find much valuable advice and assistance in this 
book, in which the important subjects of the warming, ventilation, and furnishing of houses receive sound and 


practical consideration.’ SATURDAY REVIEW. 
‘We regard Mrs. Buckton’s new volume as an important contribution to the popular literature of health- 
science. It marks, in its way, an epoch in the history of education.’ HEALTH, 


A MANUAL of HEALTH-SCIENCE: 
Adapted for use in Schools and Colleges and suited to the Requirements of Students 
preparing for the Examinations in Hygiene of the Science and Art Department, &c. 
By ANDREW WILSON, F.RS.E. F.L.S. &e. ‘Combe Lecturer’ on Physiology 
and Health, Editor of ‘Health’ &e. With 74 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The MOTHER’S MANUAL of CHILDREN’S DISEASES. 
By CHARLES WES1', M.D. Fellow and late Senior Censor of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London; Founder of, and formerly Senior Physician of, the Hospital for 
Sick Children ; Foreign Correspondent of the National Academy of Medicine of Paris, 
&e. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 











THE BADMINTON LIBRARY) 1”. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES, | 


EDITED BY 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. | 


ASSISTED BY 
ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 








HUNTING. 


Bry HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. 
And MOWBRAY MORRIS. 
With Contributions by the Eart or Surronk anp Berxsurre, Rev. E. W. L. 
Davies, Dicsy Contins, and Atrrep E. T, Watson. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [On October 1. 


FISHING. 


By H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, 
LATE H.M. INSPECTOR OF SEA FISHERIES, 
With Contributions by the Marquis or Exeter, Henry R. Francis, M.A. 
Major Joan P. Tranerne, and G. CuristopHer Davizs. 
Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. Crown 8yo., price 10s, 6d. [On November 1. 
Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. [On November 1, 











Racing.| Flat Racing | Tue Kart or Surrotk and W. G. Craven. 


Steeplechasing. A. Coventry and A. E. T, Watson. 
(Jn the press. 
Riding and Driving. Riding (including Military Riding and Ladies’ 
iding): R. Wetr. Driving: Major Dixon, with an Introduction by 
E. L. ANDERSON. Lin the press. 


Shooting. Lorp Watstneuay, Sir Ratpn Payne-Gatiwey, and others. 
Boating. W.B.Woopcatz. — 

Cycling. Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G., assisted by G. Lacy Hunter, 
Cricket. W. Yarptey. 
Yachting. sz 
Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Racquets, and Fives. 
Golf, Curling, and Skating. 

Football and other School Games. 








‘ London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. iz 
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| U THEOBALD & COMPANY'S ASTOUNDING INVENTION. 
MUSICAL AUTOPHONE, 


FOR SACRED, SECULAR, AND DANCE MUSIC. 


GREAT & ENORMOUS SUCCESS, UNPARALLELED TRIUMPH. THE TALK OF THE DAY, 
TOTALLY ECLIPSES ALL OTHER MUSICAL NOVELTIES. 


2? & THE LATEST, GREATEST, and BEST INVENTION, now 
VIS f ; Wty being exhibited with astounding success at the 


ta, ia INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


Many persons have heard and seen the instruments advertised as Organettes, 
Organinas, Musical Wonders, &c., which have had a very large sale; but many 
persons could not afford the prices asked for these—30s., 40s., 60s., and upwards, 


Now the 
MUSICAL AUTOPHONE 


is an instrument that is good, well-made, strong, really musical, and will be 
offered for a time according to our usual custom, at an extremely low price, so 
as to get them well circulated about. 
tented, and can, there- | gross of these Autophones are really being sold ata 
heavy loss, just the same as a man opening a new shop 
similar to a concertina. The music is caused by rolls | often marks his goods less than they cost him, in order 
of paper passing over notes inside, and it is simply to create a sensation and get himself known. 
necessary to open and close the instrument like a con- We have no intention whatever of continuing to 
eertina—only without having to touch a single note— | sell these Autophones at our present prices, and there- 
in order to play the tune. Each instrument is fitted 


fore all persons desirous of having one should send 
With bellows body, air-valve, automatic springs, brass | at once. 


plates, brass and steel notes, brass caps, brass and steel We will send one Autophone complete, with three 
screws and polished framework, and leather straps, tunes, as mentioned above, carriage free for 5s. 6d., or 





with three tunes, in case complete. 


; Everyone who sees the Autophone is delighted with 
it. In fact, the public may take it for granted that 
we should never go to the heavy expense of patenting 
an article that was not good, as only an enormous 


very superior make at 8s. 6d, and 10s. 6d. each. 
Reduction of 6d, each if two are ordered at a time. 
Extra tunes can be had at 3s. per dozen. 

All orders (except from abroad) must be sent within 
28 days in order to procure at these prices, and the 


sale of hundreds of grosses pay for so doing. For pic- 
nic and yachting parties, excursionists, the school, the 
age every occasion and place, these instruments 
are ted, and will speedily find their way. It has Available for 28 days only. Entitles holder to 
@\ways been our rule when we bring out a new article Autophones at above prices. 

%> advertise it very largely at a very low price, in order (Signed) J. THEOBALD & CO. 
fo get it known and talked about, and then when it 

has made its name and reputation, to charge such a 
$.1m as will pay us. The fact is, that the first twenty 


order form below must be sent with all orders. 
LONGMAN’S ORDER FORM. 














Agents can make a fortune by selling these instru- 
ments, Illustrated Catalogue post free one stamp. 


J. THEOBALD & CO., 
Wholesale Musical Instrument Manufacturers, 
6 & 7 BATH PLAGE, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


With 4 Maps and 16 Illustrations, 8vo. 14s, 


IN THE LENA DELTA, 


A Narrative of the Search for Lieut.-Commander De Long 
and his Companions, 


Followed by an Account of the Greely Relief Expedition, and a Proposed Method of reaching 
the North Pole. 


By GEORGE W. MELVILLE, Chief Engineer, U.S.N. 
Edited by MELVILLE PHILIPS, 











From The Times, 

*This volume may be very safely recommended to those who delight in stories of daring adventure. . . . To 
us the book has an almost exceptional interest as a marvellous illustration of the power of human endurance, 
Indeed, Mr. Melville’s tale of sufferings would be wellnigh incredible were it not for the indisputable facts which 
indirectly confirm the details and for the high character of the writer. . . The book is so full of varied 
interest that it invites an exhaustive notice ; but we kave been content to call attention to what has impressed 


tus most—the combination of deliberate resolution with calm re: ti i isti 
Sh aateres of ene nee , with calm resignation to the inevitable, which distinguishes 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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*FOR DR THE. BLOOD IS THE LIFE™ 


'CLARKE'S 


"WORLD-FAMED 
7 warranted to cleanse the blood from all os 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effecta 
are marvellous. Thousands of testimonials: from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six times 
the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent to any 


address for 83 or 132 stamps, by THe LINCOLN AND 
MIDLAND CouNTIEs’ Drue Company, Lincoln. 


BLAIR’S oReOR GOUT, 
GOUT 
PILLS. 









RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, and 
LUMBAGO. 


The excruciating pain 
is quickly relieved and 
cured in a few days by 
this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pils require no 
restraint of diet during 
their use, and are certain 
to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists at 
ls. 1d. and 2s, 9d. per 
box. 








Extract 


Sl nc A I re ee 


HE esteem in which GORDON’S EXTRACT 
is held is owing to the fact that it cures Sour Stomach, 
Rising of Food, Dizzy Head, Taste in the Mouth, Palpita- 
tion, Sick Headache. Nausea, Stagnant Circulation, Coated 
Tongue, Pains in the Limbs, Agonies after Food or General 
Misery from Eating, Biliousness, Flatulence, Heartburn, 
and all the many symptoms of Liver Comp.aint, Dyspepsia, 
Kidney Diseases, Constipation, and their allied troubles, 
GORDON’S EXTRACT affords relief to the most diseased 
and wards off many an attack that were otherwise deadly 
while aiding the pleasant digestion of food, so that neither’ 
excess, worry, over-work, poisoned air, languor and 
enervation from heat or lack of exercise or excess, can 
inflict harm upon those who, being wise, keep GORDON’'S 
EXTRACT by them for occasional use. It costs only 
2s. per bottle, is less than a Penny per Dose, and may be 
had of any Chemist. Warehouse—11 LONG LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. Tested and unanimously approved by 
1,500 Clergymen, among whom are three Doctors of Divinity, 
two Doctors of Law, several hundreds of Masters and 
Bachelors of Art,and the most influential and popular 
Ministers of all denominations. Testimonials from 206 
Clergymen, post free on application. 
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Established 1835. 


VALUABLE HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


By the use of which, for nearly FIFTY YEARS, MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES 
have been effected, numbers of which cases had been pronounced INCURABLE. The 
numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, 
BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and 


all SKIN DISEASES are sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 


Many persons have found them of great service, botb in aarti | and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in 
warm climates they are very beneficial in all BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 

In Boxes, price 7}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON & SON, 3 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, 
and sent free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemiste at 


home and abroad. 





SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 


The Facuuty pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, 


paetety digesti 
SUPPER, and invaluable for leon and Young Children.’ 


than one halfpenny. 


Soman » ed remarkable eustetaiee proportion, and is specially adapted for 
s. 
In Airtight Tins, at 1s. 64. Se, 5s. 64. &. by Chemists and Grocers. 





pRY-CUVEE SPECIALE-—srut, 


36s. per Dozen. 


Selected HIGH-CLASS SAUMUR CHAMPAGNE, dry, delicate wine. 


and others advised to use light, dry, sparkling wine. 


Strongly recommended for Invalids 


For the Jarge class who like sparkling wine at meals, we 


respectfully draw attention to it. They will be surprised at its elegance and quality. 


JAMES SMITH & CO. 


LIVERPOOL, 9 Lord St.; MANCHESTER, 26 Market St.; BIRMINGHAM, 83 _ St. 


















DR. DE SANCTIS’S 


RHEUMATIC AND GOUT PILLS. 


Preparep From THE Recrrz or THE LATE BARTHOLOMEW DE SANCTIS, M.D. 


Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, London. 





The unfailing efficacy of Dr. De Sanctis’s Pills for the cure of Gout and Rheumatism having 
been tried in a very extensive practice, with uniform success, fully warrants their being offered 
for general use, as a specific, and the only one, for the cure of Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic 


Gout, Lumbago, and also all pains in the Limbs and Muscles ; 


the excruciating pain in these 


complaints is greatly relieved within a few hours after administration. 





Dr. DE SANCTIS’S PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, by EDWARD CLEAVER, late 


Hannay & Co., 89 GREAT PORTLAND STREET (removed 


from 63 Oxford Street), LONDON, and forwarded free of 


carriage to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of a Post Office Order for 1s, 2d. or 2s. 10d. 





THE ‘THORNCLIFFE.’ 





&e. 








19 Great GrorGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 


) xnternational Health Exhibition, 1884. 


These Ranges are the most perfect 
and economical inthe market. Rae 
con 
they 
Roteting,& Baking, 


is fixed in nearly all parts ofthe king- 
q or and 
The ‘Economist’ requires no brick- 
work, and only consumes 2 lbs. 
coal per hour when in full work. 


fz NEWTON, 


THE “ECONOMIST, F 


AWARDED SILVER MEDAL, 














structed on scientific principles 
possess every requisite for 
iling, Stewing, 


All the flues are ascending, thus ¥ 


giving an uniform heat to the Hot ® 
ee and ~ pl Le owe alee -= 
nishing a ply o ot Water. 
Th hey can aoe weed f 

close fire 1 wT 






either as open or 
The * Thorncliffe’ 


giving great satisfaction. 


Illustrated Catalogues with Testi: ials on application. 


CHAMBERS, & CO., Limited, 


THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD; 
S.W.; and 47 SHEFFIELD Moor, SHEFFIELD, 








HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst 

and was pronounced by the late Earlof Seapeneielite in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ ouly real Tener’ 
he had during his last illness, Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s, 3d, from the undersigned, 


‘F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
Barrish Dxpér: 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has i ge pee 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
ape ae ey ty ty the stopper into hog 

‘0 open ip 
water and rub off the isinglass, sd 
Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, B.0. 





J. J. BELL & SONS’ 


SECRETE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR 
(Established upwards of 40 years.) 
Effectually promotes the growth and 
beauty of the hair, and by exerting 
a vigorous action in the capillary 
vessels prevents its falling or be- 
coming grey. It is not a dye, and 
contains — but what is bene- 
ficial to the preservation of the hair. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers, 
per bottle, 1/, 2/, or 5/. 
Post-free, carefully packed, for 1/3, 
2/3, or 5/3, from the Sole Propri etors, 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 

1 King Edward 8t., Newgate 'st., 
LONDON, E.C. 

Eatablished a.p.'1746, 





Junxy Linn. — ‘I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already so 
general in favour of the 
= prepared 


DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 11s.; or 
| FOS See Te My Sh Se 90, Os 2s, 9d., bs. 4d., and Ils. 6d, 


¥, NEWBERY & SONS, 1 Kin SON Edward Street, 
Newgate Street, London. Bstablishe : 








lished a.p. 1746, 
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TO STAMP COLLECTORS iain ana 
THE CROWN POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM, 


Greatly improved and enlarged for 1885, is Now Realy. ts 2/6, 3/6, 5/, 6/6, 8/, and 9/, sennhhts to 


THE UNIVERSAL POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM, 


Twenty-first Edition. Prices 7/3, 8/9, 9/9, 13/3, 23/6, and 26/. 
THE STANDARD COLOUR CHART, printed in 142 different colours, price only $/ post free. 


N.B.—All Albums are sent free by Parcels Post. No extra charge for postage to any part of the United Kingdom, 
New descriptive Price List of Postage Stamps, Stamp Albums, &c. &c., gratis and post free. 


All Stamps sold by us are warranted Genuine. Selections of Stamps sent on approval, 
WHITFIELD KING & CO., Lacey Street, Ipswich. [Esrastisuep 1869.] 


i THE ‘FACILE’ SAFETY BICYCLE 














Zor aN 
i \\ i y (BEALE & STRAW’S PATENT). 
A\ NW Yr HE ‘FAOILE’ has been amply proved by the 
| N N many wonderful performances accomplished on 
YS’ WN f it, to be absolutely the best machine for all classes 
=>" sy of riders, combining in the highest degree the 


essentials of Safety, Speed, and Comfort, together 
with many incidental advantages. All are invited 
| totry the machine by hiring one on terms stated 
in descriptive ‘ed which will be sent post-free 


4 
iy 0 Saeeeeio Kes 


ELLIS & CO., Limited, 47 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, EC. 


N.B.—The longest distance ever omaial on the road in one day on == eashten, viz., 266} Miles in 
24 Hours was ridden ona‘ FACILE.’ During 1884 ten ‘one-day’ road rides of over 200 miles were —4-, 
this wonderful machine, the average of these being about 220 miles in one day. 


‘SULPHOLINE LOTION.’ 


An external CURE or a: DISEASES. There is oqqueely any eruption but will to * Sulpholine’ ina &w 
and commence to fade a Ordinary . s * lotches, scurf, roughness van: an by, macios wallet 
disorders, however deeply rooted, * Sulph * successfully attacks. It destroys the animalcule w cause these 
irritable affections produces a clear, healthy skin. ‘Sulpholine’ Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, 9s. 9d. 


PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC 


Ensures great Bodily Nerve, Mental and Digestive Strength. It ppemeine Appetite, dispels Languor an 
Bottles, 16 doses, 2s. 6d. ; next size, double quantity, 4s.6d. Sold everywhere. Insist on having je mr 


PEPPER'S TARAXACUM & PODOPHYLLIN. 


auth ee eee oo eee roots, is used yep td. dato ti ak ft Mijousaise 
an me conges mn of ver, sets 
Sees nary allcnile tate ca tha bowela: civing: e oumes of health and orasbrtepestilg. Bottles ata Sold ty ai Chacon, 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it ually deepens or white hale tos peuhets natural shade. Recommended 
destroying ecurf and d encouraging po Pockyer’s surpasses washes. 1s. 6d. Scldcveryutne 


The ‘EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, THE NOBILITY, AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
AWARDS, 
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THIRTEEN 
CERTIFICATES 
OF MERIT, 





MATTRESS on wet cnet |r pine frame. Made any size to fit Wood, Brass, or Iron Bedsteads, 
The ‘ Excelsior’ te Chair. | The 7, Invalid Couch. | The * ‘ Excelsior’ Bed-Rest, 
v Excelsior” Invalid Bed. | The ‘Excelsior’ Hospital Beds. 


Mlustrated Descriptive Circulars & Price Lists from CHORLTON & DUGDALE, sean, 
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“PERFECTION! | ! PURITY ! | SIMPLICITY | 








A PERFECT WALTON’S \ ELECTRO-PLATING AND 
MARKING INK > GILDING AT HOnz. 
WITHOUT HEAT. KALODERMA cy WALTON’S 


Be eee ainteieoorehoo AY / | ARGENTINE 
— ing z bh: 5 

ALTON’S and Reapiitzing the 8 Chapped Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated 
‘ W , ———. ant Y Hands, Gracked Goods on Copper, Brass, Nickel 
FLORA NIGRA eres! S nee” Pimples, | Lumens, iat rich ae nasleioe, 

successful e sud: 

preperation powesming” the above | den changes /_C. Ecaema, rysipelas, | Post free for 31 Stamps. Also 
advan Writing, Etching, | of the wea- WS oehaiy?* and other un: | WALTON’S AURINE, 


or Dra’ on Linen, Calico, &e: | ther. Itis 
It can be used with any clean invalu- (natural or accidental) on the | A Solution of Gold for Re-gil 


stamp or steel pen, and cannot be face, n arms, and hands. aoe goweiiery, ¢ Silver, &c., eq 








removed without destroying the Its cooling and refreshin lid Gold. ‘When ladies wish 

2 qualities will be found a greet to chan e Silver Trinkets into Gold, 

*«* Invaluable to Hotels and QS luxury by a 6 Te or drive. tl! be found most conyenient. 

ye a » ee | Fes BS ascents 
‘08 r ps. 

Chemists and Stationers, $c. Sold by ane Chemists and v= » Sane Chemists, and Ironmongers. P 


Proprietor, T. WALTON, Haverstock Hill, London, and 3 Upper Hill 8t., Richmond. 


THE ORICINAL 
USE ¢onty cenuine 


WRIGHT S™2" 


SOAP 


*. COAL TAR 


© 


so SOAP 


a a 
PRESCRIBED BY THE ENTIRE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
FoR THE CURE OF SKIN DISEASES. 
PROTECTS FROM MLASLES, SMALL POX& SCARLET FEVER 
W.V. WRIGHT & C° SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 


FIVE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICKS 
BAKING 


POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS, TEA-CAKES | 
AND WHOLESOME. BREAD. 











CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 
WHITE SOUND TEETH, FRAGRANT BREATH, HEALTHY GUMS TO OLD AGE, 


Ge JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 
C=) Oriental 
gronie Paste 


CAUTION.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 
JEWSBURY & BROWN, 
Pots, 1s.6d, & 2s.6d. All Chemists, 
SIXTY YEARS IN USE, CLIMATE PROOF, 
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White Heather : 


A NOVEL. 


By WuituiaM BLACK. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
A MEETING. 


NDEED there was no sleep at all for him that night. He 
knew not what this summons might mean; and all the 
assurance and self-confidence of former days was gone now; he 
was nervous, distracted, easily alarmed; ready to imagine evil 
things ; and conscious that he was in no fit state to present him- 
self before Meenie. And yet he never thought of slinking away. 
Meenie desired to see him; and that was enough. Always and 
ever he had been submissive to her slightest wish. And if it were 
merely to reproach him, to taunt him with his weakness and 
folly, that she had now sent for him, he would go all the same. 
He deserved thatand more. If only it had been some one else— 
not Meenie—whose resolute clear eyes he had to meet! 

That brief interview over—and then for the Queen’s shilling : 
this was what was before him now, and the way seemed clear enough. 
But so unnerved was he that the mere idea of having to face this 
timid girl made him more and more restless and anxious; and 
at last, towards three o’clock in the morning, he, not having been 
to bed at all, opened the door and stole down the stair and went 
out into the night. The black heavens were pulsating from time 
to time with a lurid red sent over from the ironworks in the 
south ; somewhere there was the footfall of a policeman unseen ; 
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the rest was darkness and a terrible silence. He wandered away 
through the lonely streets, he scarcely knew whither. He was 
longing that the morning should come, and yet dreading its ap- 
proach. He reached the little thoroughfare that leads into 
Queen’s Crescent ; but he held on his way without turning aside ; 
it was not for this poor trembling ghost and coward to pass under 
her window, with ‘Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy 
breast’ as his unspoken benediction. He held on his way towards 
the open country ; wandering quite aimlessly, and busy only with 
guesses, and forebodings, and hopeless desires that he might 
suddenly find before him the dark-rolling waters of Lethe, and 
plunge into them, and wash away from him all knowledge and 
recollection of the past. When at length he turned towards the 
city, the grey dawn was breaking in the dismal skies; the first of 
the milk-carts came slowly crawling into the town; and large 
waggons laden with vegetables and the like. He got back to his 
lodgings; threw himself on the bed; and there had an hour or 
two of broken and restless sleep. 

When he awoke, he went quickly to the window. The skies 
were heavy; there was a dull drizzle in the thick atmosphere ; 
the pavements were wet. It was with a sudden sense of relief 
that he saw what kind of a day it was. Of course Meenie would 
never think of coming out on so wet and miserable a morning. 
He would keep the appointment, doubtless; she would not 
appear—taking it for granted he would not expect her; and then 
—then for the recruiting-sergeant and a final settlement of all 
these ills and shames. Nevertheless he dressed himself with 
scrupulous neatness; and brushed and re-brushed his clothes; 
and put on his deer-stalker’s cap—for the sake of old days. And 
then, just as he was leaving, he took a little bit of the white 
heather, and placed it in his waistcoat-pocket; if the talisman 
had any subtle power whatever, all the good luck that he could 
wish. for was to find Meenie not too bitter in her scorn. 

He made his way to the corner of Sauchiehall-street some 
little time before the appointed hour. But it was actually raining 
now; of course Meenie would not come. So he idly paced ap 
and down; staring absently at the shop-windows; occasionally 
looking along the street, but with no great expectation; and 
thinking how well content and satisfied with themselves these 
people seemed to be who were now hurrying by under their 
streaming umbrellas. His thoughts went far afield. Vimiera— 
Salamanca — Ciudad Rodrigo — Balaklava — Alma — Lucknow — 
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Alumbagh —these were the names and memories that were in his 
head. An old school-companion of his own had got the V.C, for 
a conspicuous act of daring at the storming of the Redan. And 
if that were not likely to be his proud fate, at least in this step he 
was resolved upon he would find safety and a severance from 
degrading bonds, and a final renunciation of futile ambitions and 
foolish and idle dreams. 

He was looking into a bookseller’s window. A timid hand 
touched his arm. 

‘ Ronald!’ 

And oh! the sudden wonder and the thrill of finding before 
him those beautiful, friendly, glad eyes, so true, so frank, so full 
of all womanly tenderness, and solicitude, and abundant and 
obvious kindness! Where was the reproach of them? They 
were full of a kind of half-hidden joy—timid and reluctant, per- 
haps, a little—but honest and clear and unmistakable ; and as 
for him—well, his breath was clean taken away by the surprise, 
and the sudden revulsion of feeling from a listless despair to the 
consciousness that Meenie was still his friend; and all he could 
do was to take the timid hand in both of his, and hold it fast. 

‘I—I heard that you were not—not very well, Ronald,’ she 
managed to say. 

And then the sound of her voice—that brought with it 
associations of years—seemed to break the spell that was on him. 

‘ Bless me, Miss Douglas,’ he said, ‘you will get quite wet! 
Will you not put up your umbrella—or—or take shelter some- 
where ?’ 

‘Oh, I do not mind the rain,’ she said, and there was a kind 
of tremulous laugh about her lips, as if she were trying to appear 
very happy indeed. ‘Ido not mind the rain. We did not heed 
the rain much at Inver-Mudal, Ronald, when there was anything 
to be done. And—and so glad I am to see you! It seems so 
long a time since you left the Highlands.’ 

‘Ay; and it has been a bad time for me,’ he said ; and now 
he was beginning to get his wits together again. He could not 
keep Miss Douglas thus standing in the wet. He would ask her 
why she had sent for him; and then he would bid her good-bye 
and be off ; but with a glad, glad heart that he had seen her even 
for these few seconds. 

‘And there are so many things to be talked over after so long 
a time,’ said she; ‘I hope you have a little while to spare, 
Ronald—’ 
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‘But to keep you in the rain, Miss Douglas—’ 

‘Oh, but this will do,’ said she (and whatevey her inward 
thoughts were, her speech was blithe enough). ‘See, I will put 
up the umbrella, and you will carry it for me—it is not the first 
time, Ronald, that you and I have had to walk in the rain to- 
gether, and without any umbrella. And do you know why I do 
not care for the rain?’ she added, glancing at him again with the 
frank, affectionate eyes; ‘it’s because I am so glad to find you 
looking not so ill after all, Ronald.’ 

‘Not so ill, maybe, as I deserve to be,’ he answered; but he 
took the umbrella and held it over her; and they went down 
Renfield-street a little way and then into West Regent-street ; 
and if she did not put her hand on his arm, at least she was very 
close to him, and the thrill of the touch of her dress was magnetic 
and strange. Strange, indeed; and strange that he should find 
himself walking side by side with Meenie through the streets of 
Glasgow town ; and listening mutely and humbly the while to all 
her varied talk of what had happened since he left Inver-Mudal. 
Whatever she had heard of him, it seemed to be her wish to 
ignore that. She appeared to assume that their relations to each 
other now were just as they had been in former days. And she 
was quite bright and cheerful and hopeful: how could he know 
that the first glance at his haggard face had struck like a dagger 
to her heart ? 

Moreover, the rain gradually ceased; the umbrella was 
lowered ; a light west wind was quietly stirring; and by-and-by 
a warmer light began to interfuse itself through the vaporous 
atmosphere. Nay, by the time they had reached Blythswood 
Square, a pallid sunshine was clearly shining on the wet pave- 
ments and door-steps and house-fronts; and far overhead, and 
dimly seen through the mysteriously moving pall of mist and 
smoke, there were faint touches of blue, foretelling the opening 
out to a joyfuller day. The wide square was almost deserted ; 
they could talk to each other as they chose; though, indeed, the 
talking was mostly on her side. Something, he scarcely knew 
what, kept him silent and submissive; but his heart was full of 
gratitude towards her ; and from time to time—for how could he 
help it ?—some chance word or phrase of appeal would bring him 
face-to-face with Meenie’s eyes. 

So far she had cunningly managed to avoid all reference to his 
own affairs, so that he might get accustomed to this friendly 
conversation ; but at length she said— 
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‘ And now about yourself, Ronald ?’ 

‘The less said the better,’ he answered. ‘I wish that I had 
never come to this town.’ 

‘What?’ she said, with a touch of remonstrance in her look. 
‘Have you so soon forgotten the fine prospects you started away 
with? Surely not! Why, it was only the other day I had a 
letter from Miss Hodson—the young American lady, you remember 
—and she was asking all about you, and whether you had passed 
the examination yet ; and she said her father and herself were - 
likely to come over next spring, and hoped to hear you had got 
the certificate.’ 

He seemed to pay no heed to this news. 

‘I wish I had never left Inver-Mudal,’ he said. ‘I was content 
there ; and what more can a man wish for anywhere? It’s little 
enough of that I’ve had since I came to this town. But for 
whatever has happened to me, I’ve got myself to blame; and— 
and I beg your pardon, Miss Douglas, I will not bother ye with 
any poor concerns of mine—’ 

‘But if I wish to be bothered ?’ she said, quickly. ‘ Ronald, 
do you know why I have come from the Highlands ?’ 

Her face was blushing a rosy-red; but her eyes were steadfast 
and clear and kind; and she had stopped in her walk to confront 
him. 

‘I heard the news of you—yes, I heard the news,’ she con- 
tinued; and it was his eyes, not hers, that were downcast ; ‘ and 
I knew you would do much for me—at least, I thought so—and I 
said to myself that if I were to go to Glasgow, and find you, and 
ask you, for my sake, to give me a promise—’ 

‘I know what ye would say, Miss Douglas,’ he interposed, for 
she was dreadfully embarrassed. ‘To give up the drink. Well, 
it’s easily promised and easily done, now—indeed, I have not 
touched a drop since ever I got the bit of heather sent me. It 
was a kind thing to think of—maybe I’m making too bold to 
think it was you that sent it—’ 

‘I knew you would know that it was I that sent it—I meant 
you to know,’ she said, simply. 

‘It was never any great love of the drink that drove me that 
way, he said. ‘1 think it was that I might be able to forget for 
a while.’ 

‘To forget what, Ronald?’ she asked, regarding him. 

‘That ever I was such a fool as to leave the only people I 
cared for,’ he answered, frankly, ‘and come away here among 
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strangers, and bind myself to strive for what I had no interest in. 
But bless me, Miss Douglas, to think I should keep ye standing 
here—talking about my poor affairs—’ 

‘ Ronald,’ she said, calmly, ‘do you know that I have come all 
the way to Glasgow to see you and to talk about your affairs and 
nothing else; and you are not going to hurry away? Tell me 
about yourself. What are you doing? Are you getting on with 
your studies ?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘No, no. I have lost heart that way altogether. Many’s the 
time I have thought of writing to Lord Ailine and asking to be 
taken back, if it was only to look after the dogs. I should never 
have come to this town; and nowI am going away from it, for 
good.’ 

‘Going away? Where?’ she said, rather breathlessly. 

‘I want to make a clean break off from the kind of life I have 
been leading,’ said he, ‘and I know the surest way. I mean to 
enlist into one of the Highland regiments that’s most likely to be 
ordered off on foreign service.’ 

‘Ronald !’ 

She seized his hand and held it. 

‘ Ronald, you will not do that!’ 

Well, he was startled by the sudden pallor of her face; and 
bewildered by the entreaty so plainly visible in the beautiful eyes ; 
and perhaps he did not quite know how he answered. But he 
spoke quickly. 

‘Oh, of course I will not do that,’ he said, ‘ of course I will not 
do that, Miss Douglas, so long as you are in Glasgow. How could 
I? Why, the chance of seeing you, even at a distance—for a 
moment even—lI would wait days for that. When I made up my 
mind to enlist, I had no thought that I might ever have the chance 
of seeing you. Oh, no; I will wait until you have gone back to the 
Highlands—how could I go away from Glasgow and miss any 
single chance of seeing you, if only for a moment ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ she said, eagerly, ‘ you will do nothing until then, 
anyway; and in the meantime I shall see you often—’ 

His face lighted up with surprise. 

‘Will you be so kind as that?’ he said, quickly. And then 
he dropped her hand. ‘No, no. I am so bewildered by the glad- 
ness of seeing you that—that I forgot. Let me go my own way. 
You were always so generous in your good-nature that you spoiled 
us all, at Inver-Mudal ; here—here it is different, You are living 
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with your sister, I suppose? and of course you have many friends ; 
and many things to do, and places to visit. You must not trouble 
about me; but as long as you are in Glasgow—vwell, there will 
always be the chance of my catching a glimpse of you-—and if 
you knew what it was—to me—’ 

But here he paused abruptly, fearful of offending by con- 
fessing too much; and now they had resumed their leisurely 
walking along the half-dried pavements; and Meenie was re- 
volving certain little schemes and artifices in her brain—with a 
view to their future meeting. And the morning had grown so 
much brighter; and there was a pleasant warmth of sunlight 
in the air; and she was glad to know that at least for a time 
Ronald would not be leaving the country. She turned to him with 
a smile. 

‘I shall have to be going back home now,’ she said, ‘ but you 
will not forget, Ronald, that you have made me two promises this 
morning.’ 

‘It’s little you know, Miss Douglas,’ said he, ‘ what I would do 
for you, if I but knew what ye wished. I mean for you yourself. 
For my own self, I care but little what happens to me. I have 
made a mistake in my life somehow. I—’ 

‘Then will you promise me more, Ronald ?’ said she, quickly ; 
for she would not have him talk in that strain. 

‘What ?’ 

‘Will you make me a promise that you will not enlist at all?’ 

‘I will, if it is worth heeding one way or the other.’ 

‘But make me the promise,’ said she, and she regarded him 
with no unfriendly eyes. 

‘There’s my hand on’t.’ 

‘And another—that you will work hard and try and get the 
forestry certificate ?’ 

‘What’s the use of that, lass?’ said he, forgetting his respect 
for her. ‘I have put all that away now. That’s all away beyond 
me now. 

‘No,’ she said, proudly. ‘No. It is not. Oh, do you think 
that the people who know you do not know what your ability is ? 
Do you think they have lost their faith in you? Do you think 
they are not still looking forward and hoping the time may come 
that they may be proud of your success, and—-and—come and 
shake hands with you, Ronald—and say how glad they are? And 
have you no regard for them, or heed for their—their affection 
towards you?’ 
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Her cheeks were burning red, but she was far too much in 
earnest to measure her phrases; and she held his hand in an im- 
ploring kind of way; and surely, if ever a brave and unselfish 
devotion and love looked out from a woman’s eyes, that was the 
message that Meenie’s eyes had for him then. 

‘I had a kind of fancy,’ he said, ‘ that if I could get abroad— 
with one o’ those Highland regiments—there might come a time 
when I could have the chance of winning the V.C.—the Victoria 
Cross, I mean ; ay, and it would have been a proud day for me the 
day that I was able to send that home to you.’ 

‘To me, Ronald?’ she said, rather faintly. 

‘Yes, yes,’ said he. ‘ Whatever happened to me after that day 
would not matter much.’ 

‘But you have promised—’ 

‘And I will keep that promise—and any others you may ask 
of me, Miss Douglas.’ 

‘That you will call me Meenie, for one?’ she said, quite 
simply and frankly. 

‘No, no; I could not do that,’ he answered—and yet the per- 
mission sounded pleasant to the ear. 

‘We are old friends, Ronald, she said. ‘But that is a small 
matter. Well, now, I must be getting back home; and yet I 
should like to see you again soon, Ronald, for there are so many 
things I have to talk over with you. Will you come and see my 
sister ?’ 

His hesitation and embarrassment were so obvious that she 
instantly repented her of having thrown out this invitation: 
moreover, it occurred to herself that there would be little chance 
of her having any private speech of Ronald (which was of such 
paramount importance at this moment) if he called at Queen’s 
Crescent. 

‘No, not yet,’ she said, rather shamefacedly and with down- 
cast eyes: ‘perhaps, since—since there are one or two private 
matters to talk over, we—we could meet just as now? It is not 
—taking up too much of your time, Ronald?’ 

‘Why,’ said he, ‘if I could see you for a moment, any day— 
merely to say “ Good morning ”—that would be a well-spent day 
for me ; no more than that used to make many a long day quite 
happy for me, at Inver-Mudal.’ 

‘Could you be here to-morrow at eleven, Ronald?’ she asked, 
looking up shyly. 

‘Yes, yes, and gladly!’ he answered ; and presently they had 
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said good-bye to each other; and she had set out for Queen’s 
Crescent by herself; while he turned towards the east. 

And now all his being seemed transfused with joy and deep 
gratitude ; and the day around him was clear and sweet and full 
of light; and all the world seemed swinging onward in an ether 
of happiness and hope. The dreaded interview !—where was the 
reproach and scorn of it? Instead of that it had been all radiant 
with trust and courage and true affection ; and never had Meenie’s 
eyes been so beautiful and solicitous with all good wishes; never 
had her voice been so strangely tender, every tone of it seeming 
to reach the very core of his heart. And how was he to requite 
her for this bountiful care and sympathy—that overawed him 
almost when he came to think of it? Nay, repayment of any kind 
was all impossible: where was the equivalent of such generous 
regard? But at least he could faithfully observe the promises he 
had made—yes, these and a hundred more; and perhaps this 
broken life of his might still be of some small service, if in any 
way it could win for him a word of Meenie’s approval. 

And then, the better to get away from temptation, and to cut 
himself wholly adrift from his late companions, he walked home 
to his lodgings and packed up his few things and paid his landlady 
a fortnight’s rent in lieu of notice, as had been agreed upon. 
That same night he was established in new quarters, in the Gars- 
cube Road; and he had left no address behind him; so that if 
Kate Menzies, or the skipper, or any of his cronies of the Harmony 
Club were to wonder at his absence and seek to hunt him out, 
they would seek and hunt in vain. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


CONFESSION. 


TuarT night he slept long and soundly; and his dreams were all 
about Inver-Mudal and the quiet life among the hills; and 
strangely enough, he fancied himself there, and Meenie absent ; 
and always he was wondering when she was coming back from 
Glasgow town, and always he kept looking for her as each succes- 
sive mail-car came through from the south. And then in the 
morning, when he awoke, and found himself in the great city 
itself, and knew that Meenie was there too, and that in a few 
hours they were to meet, his heart was filled with joy, and the 
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day seemed rich and full of promise, and the pale and sickly 
sunlight that struggled in through the window-panes, and lit up 
the dusty little room, seemed a glorious thing, bringing with it 
all glad tidings. ‘You, fortunate Glasgow Town!’ he had 
rhymed in the olden days; and this was the welcome that 
Glasgow Town had for Meenie—sunlight, and perhaps a glimpse 
of blue here and there, and a light west wind blowing in from 
the heights of Dowan-hill and Hill-head. 

He dressed with particular care ; and if his garments were not 
of the newest fashionable cut, at least they clung with sufficient 
grace and simplicity of outline to the manly and well-set figure. 
And he knew himself that he was looking less haggard than on 
the previous day. He was feeling altogether better; the long 
and sound sleep had proved a powerful restorative ; and his heart 
was light with hope. The happy sunlight shining out there on 
the grey pavements and the grey fronts of the houses !—was there 
ever in all the world a fairer and joyfuller city than this same 
Glasgow Town ? 

He was in Blythswood Square long before the appointed hour ; 
and she also was a little early. But this time it was Meenie who 
was shy and embarrassed ;-she was not so earnest and anxious as 
she had been the day before, for much of her errand was now 
satisfactorily accomplished ; and when, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, he asked her whether she would not go and have a look at 
the terraces and trees in the West End Park, it seemed so like 
two lovers setting out for a walk together that the conscious 
blood mantled in her cheeks, and her eyes were averted. But 
she strove to be very business-like ; and asked him a number of 
questions about Mr. Weems; and wondered that the Americans 
had said nothing further about the purchase of an estate in the 
Highlands, of which there had been some little talk. In this 
way—and with chance remarks and inquiries about Maggie, and 
the Reverend Andrew, and Mr. Murray, and Harry the terrier, and 
what not—they made their way through various thoroughfares 
until they reached the tall gates of the West End Park. | 

Here there was much more quietude than in those noisy 
streets; and when they had walked along one of the wide 
terraces; until they came to a seat partly surrounded by shrubs, 
Meenie suggested that they might sit down there, for she wished 
to reason seriously with him. He smiled a little; but he was 
very plastic in her hands. Nay, was it not enough merely to 
hear Meenie speak—no matter what the subject might be? And 
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then he was sitting by her side, with all that wide prospect 
stretched out before them—the spacious terraees, the groups of 
trees, the curving river, and the undulating hills beyond. It was 
a weird kind of a morning, moreover; for the confused and wan 
sunlight kept struggling through the ever-changing mist, some- 
times throwing a coppery radiance on the late autumn foliage, or 
again shining pale and silver-like as the fantastic cloud-wreaths 
slowly floated onward. The view before them was mysterious 
and vast because of its very vagueness; and even the new 
University buildings—over there on the heights above the river— 
looked quite imposing and picturesque, for they loomed large and 
dusky and remote through the bewildering sunlit haze. 

* Now, Ronald,’ she said, ‘I want you to tell me how it was 
you came to lose heart so, and to give up what you undertook to 
do when you left Inver-Mudal. Why, when you left you were full 
of such high hopes ; and every one was sure of your success; and 
you were all anxiety to begin.’ 

‘That’s true, Miss Douglas,’ he answered, rather absently. ‘I 
think my head must have been in a kind of a whirl at that time. 
It seemed so fine and easy a thing to strive for; and I did not 
stop to ask what use it would be to me, supposing I got it.’ 

‘The use?’ she said. ‘A better position for yourself—isn’t it 
natural to strive for that? And perhaps, if you did not care 
much to have more money for yourself—for you have very strange 
notions, Ronald, about some things—you must see how much 
kindness can be done to others by people who are well off. I 
don’t understand you at all—’ 

‘Well, then,’ said he, shifting his ground, ‘I grew sick and 
tired of the town life. I was never meant for that. Every 
day—’ 

‘ But, Ronald,’ she said, interrupting him in a very definite 
tone of remonstrance, ‘ you knew that your town life was only a 
matter of months! And the harder you worked the sooner it 
would be over! What reason was that?’ 

‘There may have been other reasons,’ he said—but rather ~ 
unwillingly. 

‘What were they?’ 

‘I cannot tell you.’ 

‘Ronald,’ she said, and the touch of wounded pride in her 
voice thrilled him strangely, ‘I have come all the way from 
the Highlands—and—and done what few girls would have done— 
for your sake; and yet you will not be frank with me—when 
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all that I want is to see you going straight towards a happier 
future.’ 

‘I dare not tell you—you would be angry.’ 

‘I am not given to anger,’ she answered, calmly, and yet with 
a little surprised resentment. For she could but imagine that 
this was some entanglement of debt, or something of the kind, 
of which he was ashamed to speak; and yet, unless she knew 
clearly the reasons that had induced him to abandon the project 
that he had undertaken so eagerly, how was she to argue with 
him and urge him to resume it ? 

‘ Well, then, we'll put it this way,’ said he, after a second or two 
of hesitation—and his face was a little pale, and his eyes were fixed 
on her with an anxious nervousness, so that, at the first sign of 
displeasure, he could instantly stop. ‘There was a young lass that 
I knew there—in the Highlands—and she was, oh, yes, she was 
out of my station altogether, and away from me—and yet the 
seeing her from time to time, and a word now and again, was a 
pleasure to me, greater maybe than I confessed to myself—the 
greatest that I had in life, indeed.’ 

She made no sign—and he continued, slowly, and watchfully, 
and still with that pale earnestness in his face. 

‘And then I wrote things about her—and amused myself with 
fancies—well, what harm could that do to her?—so long as she 
knew nothing about it. And I thought I was doing no harm to 
myself either, for I knew it was impossible there could be any- 
thing between us, and that she would be going away sooner or 
later, and I too. Yes, and I did go away, and in high feather, to 
be sure, and everything was to be for the best, and I was to have 
a fight for money like the rest of them. God‘ help me, lassie, 
before I was a fortnight in the town, my heart was like to break.’ 

She sate quite still and silent, trembling a little, perhaps, her 
eyes downcast, her fingers working nervously with the edge of the 
small shawl she wore. 

‘I had cut myself away from the only thing I craved for in 
the world—just the seeing and speaking to her from time to 
time, for I had no right to think of more than that; and I was 
alone and down-hearted ; and I began to ask myself what was the 
use of this slavery. Ay, there might have been a use in it—if I 
could have said to myself “ Well, now, fight as hard as ye can, and 
if ye win, who knows but that ye might go back to the north, and 
claim her as the prize?” But that was not to be thought of. 
She had never hinted anything of the kind to me, nor I to her; 
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but when I found myself cut away from her like that, the days 
were terrible, and my heart was like lead, and I knew that I had 
cast away just everything that I cared to live for. Then I fell in 
with some companions—a woman-cousin 0’ mine and some friends 
of hers—and they helped to make me forget what I didna wish 
to think of, and so the time passed. Well, now, that is the truth; 
and ye can understand, Miss Douglas, that I have no heart to 
begin again ; and the soldiering seemed the best thing for me and 
a rifle-bullet my best friend. But—but I will keep the promise 
I made to ye—that is enough on that score ; oh, yes, I will keep 
that promise—and any others ye may care to ask; only I cannot 
bide in Glasgow, lass.’ 

He heard a faint sob; he could see that tears were gliding 
stealthily down her half-hidden face; and his heart was hot with 
anger against himself that he had caused her this pain. But how 
could he go away? A timid hand sought his, and held it for a 
brief moment with a tremulous clasp. 

‘I am very sorry, Ronald,’ she managed to say, in a broken 
voice. ‘I suppose it could not have been otherwise—I suppose 
it could not have been otherwise.’ 

For some time they sate in silence—though he could hear an 
occasional half-stifled sob. He could not pretend to think that 
Meenie did not understand ; and this was her great pity for him; 
she did not drive him away in anger—her heart was too gentle 
for that. 

‘Miss Douglas,’ said he, at length, ‘I’m afraid I’ve spoiled 
your walk for you, wi’ my idle story. Maybe the best thing I can 
do now is just to leave you.’ 

‘ No—stay,’ she said, under her breath ; and she was evidently 
trying to regain her composure. ‘ You spoke—you spoke of that 
girl—oh, Ronald, I wish I had never come to Glasgow !—I wish I 
had never heard what you told me just now!’ 

And then after a second— 

‘But how could I help it—when I heard what was happening 
to you, and all the wish in the world I had was to know that you 
were brave and well and successful and happy? I could not help 
it! . . . . . And now—and now—Ronald,’ she said, as if 
with a struggle against that choking weight of sobs: for much 
was demanded of her at this moment; and her voice seemed 
powerless to utter all that her heart prompted her to say, ‘if—if 
that girl you spoke of—if she was to see clearly what is best for 
her life and for yours—if she was to tell you to take up your 
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work again, and work hard, and hard, and hard—and then, some 
day, it might be years after this, when you came back again to 
the north, you would find her still waiting ?—’ 

‘ Meenie!’ 

He grasped her hand: his face was full of a bewilderment of 
hope—not joy, not triumph, but as if he hardly dared to believe 
what he had heard. 

‘Oh, Ronald,’ she said, in a kind of wild way—and she 
turned her wet eyes towards him in full, unhesitating abandon- 
ment of affection and trust, nor could she withdraw the hand 
that he clasped so firmly, ‘ what will you think of me ?—what will 
you think of me ?—but surely there should be no hiding or false 
shame, and surely there is for you and for me in the world but the 
one end to hope for; and if not that—why, then, nothing. If 
you go away, if you have nothing to hope for, it will be the old 
misery back again, the old despair; and as for me—well, that is 
not of much matter. But Ronald—Ronald—whatever happens— 
don’t think too hardly of me—I know I should not have said so 
much—but it would just break my heart to think you were left 
to yourself in Glasgow—with nothing to care for or hope for— 

‘Think of you!’ he cried, and in a kind of wonder of rapture - 
he was regarding Meenie’s tear-filled eyes, that made no shame 
of meeting his look. ‘I think of you—and ever will—as the 
tenderest and kindest and truest-hearted of women.’ He had 
both her hands now; and he held them close and warm. ‘ Even 
now—at this minute—when you have given yourself to me—you 
have no thought of yourself at all—it is all about me, that am 
not worth it, and never was. Is there any other woman in the 
world so brave and unselfish! Meenie, lass—no, for this once— 
and no one will ever be able to take the memory away from me— 
for this once let me call you my love and my darling—my true- 
hearted love and darling—well, now, that’s said and done with; 
and many a day to come I will think over these few minutes, and 
think of sitting here with you in this West End Park on the 
bench here, and the trees around, and I will say to myself that I 
called Meenie my love and my darling, and she was not angry— 
not angry.’ 

‘No, not angry, Ronald,’ and there was a bit of a strange and 
tender smile shining through the tears in the blue-grey eyes. 

‘Ay, lass,’ said he, more gravely, ‘that will be something 
for me; maybe, everything. I can scarcely believe that this 
has just happened—my heart’s in a flame, and I’m surely going’ 
caft, I think; and it seems as if there was nothing for me 
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but to thank God for having sent you into the world and made 
you as unselfish and generous as you are. But that’s not the way 
of looking at it, my—my good lass. You have too little thought 
for yourself. Why, what a coward I should be if I did not ask 
you to think of the sacrifice you are making !’ 

‘I am making no sacrifice, Ronald,’ she said, simply and 
calmly. ‘I spoke what my heart felt; and perhaps too readily. 
But I am going back to the Highlands. I shall stay there, till 
you come for me, if ever you come for me. They spoke of my 
going for a while to my mother’s cousins ; but I shall not do that ; 
no, I shall be at Inver-Mudal, or wherever my father is, and you 
will easily get to know that, Ronald. But if things go ill, and 
you do not come for me—or—or, if you do not care to come for 
me—well, that is as the world goes, and no one can tell before- 
hand. Or many years may go by, and when you do come for me, 
Ronald, you may find me a gray-haired woman—but you will find 
me a single woman.’ 

She spoke quite calmly; this was no new resolve ; it was his 
lips, not hers, that were tremulous, for a second or so. But only 
for a second; for now he was all anxiety to cheer her and comfort 
her as regards the future. He could not bring himself to ask her 
to consider again ; the prize was too precious; rather, he spoke of 
all the chances and hopes of life, and of the splendid future that 
she had placed before him. Now there was something worth 
striving for—something worth the winning. And already with 
the wild audacity that was now pulsating in his veins, he saw the 
way clear—a long way, perhaps, and tedious, but all filled with 
light and strewn with blossoms here or there (these were messages, 
or a look, or a smile, from Meenie) and at the end of it, waiting 
to welcome him, Love-Meenie, Rose-Meenie, with love-radiance 
shining in her eyes. 

He almost talked her into cheerfulness (for she had grown a 
little despondent after that first devotion of self-surrender) ; and 
by-and-by she rose from the bench. She was a little pale. 

‘I don’t know whether I have done well or ill, Ronald, she 
said, in a low voice, ‘ but I do not think I could have done other- 
wise. It is for you to show hereafter that I have done right.’ 

‘But do you regret ?’ he said, quickly. 

She turned to him with a strange smile on her face, 

‘Regret? No. Ido not think I could have done otherwise, 
But it is for you to show to all of them that I have done right,’ 

‘And if it could only be done all at once, Meenie—that’s 
where the soldier has his chance—’ 
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‘No, it is not to be done all at once,’ she said; ‘it will be a 
hard and difficult waiting for you, and a slow waiting for me—’ 

‘Do you think I care for any hardness or difficulty now?’ he 
said. ‘Dear Meenie, you little know what a prize you have set 
before me. Why, now, here, every moment that I pass with you 
seems worth a year; and yet I grudge every one—’ 

‘But why?’ she said, looking up. 

‘I am going over to Pollokshaws the instant I leave you, to 
try to pick up the threads of everything I had let slip. Dear lass, 
you have made every quarter of an hour in the day far too short ; 
I want twelve hours in the day to be with you, and other twelve 
to be at my work.’ 

‘We must see each other very little, Ronald,’ she said, as they 
set out to leave the Park. ‘ People would only talk—’ 

‘But to-morrow—’ 

‘No. My sister is going down to Dunoon to-morrow to see 
about the shutting up of the house for the winter, and I am going 
with her. But on Friday—if you were in the Botanic Gardens 
—early in the forenoon—perhaps I could see you then.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said he, eagerly ; and as they went down towards 
the Woodland Road he strove to talk to her very cheerfully and 
brightly indeed, for he could not but see that she was a little 
troubled. 

Then, when they were about to part, she seemed to try to 
rouse herself a little, and to banish whatever doubts and hesita- 
tions may have been harassing her mind. 

‘ Ronald,’ she said, with a bit of a smile, ‘when you told me 
of that girl in the Highlands that you knew, you said you—you 
had never said anything to her that would lead her to imagine 
you were thinking of her. But you wrote her a letter.’ 

‘ What ?’ 

‘Yes; and she saw it,’ Meenie continued ; but with downcast 
eyes. ‘It was not meant for her to see; but she saw it. It was 


some verses—very pretty they were—but—but rather daring— 
considering that—’ 


‘ Bless me,’ he exclaimed, ‘ did you see that ?’ 


She nodded. And then his mind went swiftly back to that 
period. 


‘ Meenie, that was the time you were angry with me.’ 
She looked up. 


‘And yet not so very angry, Ronald.’ 


a 
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‘ But Love from Love towards school with heavy looks.’ Not 
always. Five miles an hour or so was the pace at which Ronald 
sped over to Pollokshaws; and very much astonished was the 
nervous little Mr. Weems over the new-found and anxious energy 
of his quondam pupil. Ronald remained all day there, and, in- 
deed, did not leave the cottage until it was very late. As he 
walked back into the town, all the world around him lay black 
and silent; no stars were visible; no crescent moon; nor any 
dim outline of cloud; but the dusky heavens were flushed with 
the red fires of the ironworks, as the flames shot fiercely up, and 
sent their sullen splendour across the startled night. And that, 
it may have occurred to him, was as the lurid glare that had lit up 
his own life for a while, until the fires had gone down, and the world 
grown sombre and dead ; but surely there was a clear dawn about 
to break by-and-by in the east—clear and silvery and luminous 
—like the first glow of the morn along the Clebrig slopes. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
AT THE PEAR-TREE WELL. 


HE was almost glad that Meenie was going away for these two 
days ; for he was desperately anxious to make up for the time he 
had lost; and the good-natured little Mr. Weems, instead of 
showing any annoyance or resentment, rather aided and abetted 
this furious zeal on the part of his pupil. All the same, Ronald 
found occasion to be within easy distance of the railway-station on 
the morning of Meenie’s departure ; and about a few minutes to 
eight, he saw herself and her sister step out of one of the cabs 
that were being driven up. If only he could have signalled a 
good-bye to her! But he kept discreetly in the background ; 
glad enough to see that she was looking so fresh and bright and 
cheerful—even laughing she was, over some little mishap, as he 
imagined. And then so trim and neat she was in her travelling 
attire; and so daintily she walked—the graceful figure moving 
(as he thought) as if to a kind of music. The elder sister took 
the tickets; then they entered one of the carriages; and 
presently the train had slowly rolled away from the platform and 
was gone. 

That glimpse of Meenie had filled his heart with unutterable 
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delight; he scarcely knew what he was doing when he got out 
into the open air again. The day seemed a festal day; there was 
gladness abroad in the very atmosphere; it was a day for good- 
companionship, and the drinking of healths, and the wishing of good 
wishes to all the world. His thoughts were all with Meenie—in 
that railway-carriage flying away down to Greenock ; and yet here, 
around him, there was gladness, and happiness, that seemed to 
demand some actual expression and recognition! Almost uncon- 
sciously—and with his brain busy with very distant matters—he 
walked into a public-house. 

‘Give me a glass of Highland whisky, my lad,’ said he to the 
young man standing behind the counter: ‘ Talisker, if ye have it.’ 

The whisky was measured out and placed before him. He did 
not look at it. He was standing a little apart. And now Meenie 
would be out by Pollokshields, in the whiter air; by and by she 
would pass through Paisley’s smoke; then through the placid 
pastoral country until she would come in sight of Dumbarton’s 
castled crags, and the long wide valley of the Clyde. And then 
the breezy waters of the Firth; and the big steamboat; and 
Meenie walking up and down the white deck, and drawing the 
seal-skin coat a little tighter round the slight and graceful figure. 
There would be sunlight there; and fresh sea-winds blowing up 
from Arran and Bute, from Cumbrae and Cantire. And Meenie— 

But at this moment his attention was somehow drawn to the 
counter, and he was startled into a consciousness of where he was 
and what he was doing. He glanced at the whisky—with a kind 
of shiver of fright. 

‘God forgive me—I did not want it, he said to the astonished 
youth who was looking at him, ‘ but here’s the money for’t.’ 

He put down the few coppers on the counter and hurriedly 
left the place. But the sudden fright was all. As he sped away 
out to Pollokshaws, he was not haunted by any consciousness of 
having escaped from danger. He was sure enough of himself— 
in that direction. Ifa mortal craving for drink had seized him, 
he would almost have been glad of the fight: it would be some- 
thing to slay the dragon, for Meenie’s sake. But he had naturally 
a sound and firm constitution ; his dissipation had not lasted long 
enough to destroy his strength of will; and indeed this incident 
of the public-house, so far from terrifying him with any doubts as 
to the future, only served to remind him that dreams and visions 
—and brains gone ‘daft’ with access of joy—are not appropriate 
to the thoroughfares of a business city. 
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No; as he walked rapidly away from the town, by way of 
Strathbungo and Crossmyloof and Shawlands, what he was chiefly 
busy with was the hammering out of some tune that would fit the 
winter-song he had chanced upon a few days before. And now 
he did not regard those gay and galloping verses with a stupefied 
wonder as to how he ever came to write them, rather he tried to 
reach again to that same pitch ‘of light-heartedness, and of course 
it was for Meenie’s delight, and for hers only, that this tune had 
to be got at somehow. It was a laughing, glad kind of a tune 
that he wanted : 

O then the warm west winds will blow, 
And all in the sunny weather 

It’s over the moorlands we will go, 
You and I, my love, together. 


Chorus : And then the birds will begin to sing, 

And we will sing too, my dear, 

To give good welcoming to the Spring, 
In the primrose-time o’ the year— 
In the primrose-time, 
In the primrose-time, 
In the primrose-time o’ the year— 

To give good welcoming to the Spring, 
In the primrose-time o’ the year. 


Yes ; and it was in this coming spring-time that he was to try for 
the certificate in forestry ; and thereafter—if he were so fortunate 
as to get that— he might set forth on the path that the Americans 
had so confidently sketched out for him—the path that was now 
to lead him to Meenie, as the final crown and prize. ‘You may 
find me a gray-haired woman, Ronald,’ she had said, ‘—but 
you will find me a single woman.’ But still he was young in 
years ; and there was hope and courage in his veins; and what if 
he were to win to her, after all, before there was a single streak of 
middle age in the beautiful and abundant brown tresses ? 

Then, again, on the evening before the morning on which he 
was to meet her in the Botanic Gardens, he undid the package 
containing that anthology of verse devoted to Meenie; and began 
to turn the pieces over, wondering which, or if any of them, would 
please her, if he took them toher. But this was rather a visionary 
Meenie he found in these verses: not the real and actual Meenie 
who had sate beside him on a bench in the West End Park, and 
placed her hand in his, and pledged her life to him, while the 
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beautiful, tear-filled eyes sought his so bravely. And could he 
not write something about this actual Meenie; and about 
Glasgow ; and the wonder she had brought into the great, prosaic 
city? He tried his hand at it, anyway, for a little while: 


The dim red fires of yonder gleaming forge 
Now dwell triumphant on the brow of night ; 

A thousand chimneys blackest smoke disgorge, 
Repelling from the world the stars’ pale light : 


A little taper shines adown the street, 
‘rom out her casement where she lingers still 

To listen to the sound of passing feet, 
That all the night with leaden echoes fill—— 


But he soon stopped. This was not like Meenie at all—Meenie, 
who was ever associated in his mind with flowers and birds and 
fair sunlight and the joy of the summer hills. He threw that 
spoiled sheet into the fire; and sought among the old pieces for 
one that he might copy out fairly for her; and this is what he 
eventually chose : 
All on a fair May morning 
The roses began to blow ; 
Some of them tipped with crimson, 
Some of them tipped with snow. 


But they looked the one to the other, 
And they looked adown the glen ; 

They looked the one to the other, 
And they rubbed their eyes again. 


‘ O there is the lark in the heavens, 
And the mavis sings in the tree ; 
And surely this is the summer, 
But Meenie we cannot see. 


‘ Surely there must be summer 
Coming to this far clime ; 
And has Meenie, Love Meenie, forgotten, 
Or have we mistaken the time ?’ 


Then a foxglove spake to the roses : 
*O hush you and cease your din ; 

For I’m going back to my sleeping, 
Till Meenie brings summer in.’ 


Well, it was but a trifle; but trifles are sometimes important 
things when seen through lovers’ eyes. 
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Next morning he went along to the Botanic Gardens; paid 
his sixpence with equanimity (for he had dispensed with the 
ceremony of dining the previous day) and entered. It was rather 
a pleasant morning; and at first sight he was rather shocked by 
the number of people—nursemaids and children, most of them— 
who were idly strolling along the trimly-kept walks or seated in 
front of the wide open parterres. How was he to find Meenie in 
such a great place; and, if he did find her, were they to walk up 
and down before so many eyes? For he had guessed that Meenie 
would be in no hurry to tell her sister of what had happened— 
until the future seemed a little more clear and secure; it would 
be time enough to publish the news when that had assumed a 
more definite character. 

But on and on he went—with glances that were keen and sharp 
enough—until suddenly, just as he had passed the greenhouses, 
he came almost face-to-face with Meenie, who was seated on a bench, 
all by herself, with a book before her. But she was not reading. 
‘O and proudly rose she up’; and yet shyly, too; and as he took 
her hand in his, the joy with which she regarded him needed no 
confession in words—it was written there in the clear, tender 
eyes. 

‘Indeed I am so glad to see you, Ronald!’ she said. ‘I have 
been so miserable these two days— 

‘But why ?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t know, hardly. I have been wondering whether I had 
done right; and then to go about with my sister, keeping this 
secret from her; and then I was thinking of the going away back 
to Inver-Mudal, and never seeing you, and not knowing how you 
were getting on. But now—now that you are here, it seems all 
quite right and safe. You look as if you brought good news. 
What does he think, Ronald ?’ f 

‘He?’ he repeated. ‘ Who?’ 

‘The old man out there—at Pollokshaws, is it ?’ 

Ronald laughed. 

‘Ob, the old gentleman seems pretty confident ; but for very 
shame’s sake, I had to let him have a holiday to-day. I am not 
going over till to-morrow.’ 

‘ And he thinks you will pass?’ 

‘ He seems to think so.’ 

‘I wish the time were here now, and that it was all well over,’ 
she said. ‘Oh, I should be so proud, Ronald; and it will be some- 
thing to speak of to every one; and then—then that will be but 
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the beginning; and day by day I shall be expecting to hear the 
news. But what a long, long time it seems to look forward to.’ 

‘ Ay, lass; and it will be worse for you than for me; for there 
will be the continual trying and hoping for me, and for you nothing 
but the weary waiting. Well—’ 

‘Oh, but do you think I am afraid ?’ she said, bravely. ‘ No. 
I have faith in you, Ronald. I know you will do your best.’ 

‘I should deserve to be hanged and buried in a ditch if I did 
not,’ said he. ‘ But we will leave all that for a while, Meenie; I 
want you to come for a stroll along the banks over the Kelvin. 
Would ye wonder to find some sea-gulls flying about ?—they’re 
there, though; or they were there a week or two ago. And do 
you know that I got a glimpse of you at the railway-station on 
Wednesday morning ?—’ 

‘I did not see you, Ronald,’ she said, with some surprise. 

‘No, no; I kept out o’ the way. It’s not for me, lass, it’s for 
you, to say when any of your folk are to be told what we are 
looking forward to; and for my part I would as lief wait till I 
could put a clearer plan before them—something definite.’ 

‘ And that is my opinion, too, Ronald,’ she answered, in rather 
a low voice. ‘Let it be merely an understanding between you 
and me. I am content to wait.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said he, as they reached the top of the high bank 
overhanging the river, and began to make their way down the 
narrow little pathways cut through the trees and shrubs, ‘here is a 
confession: I was so glad to see you on that morning—and so 
glad to see you looking so well—that I half lost my senses, I 
think; I went away through the streets in a kind o’ dream; and, 
sure as I’m here, I walked into a public-house and ordered a glass 
of whisky—’ 

She looked up in sudden alarm. 

‘No, no, no,’ said he, contentedly, ‘you need not fear that, 
my good lassie; it was just that I was bewildered with having 
seen ye, and thinking of where ye were going. I walked out o’ 
the place without touching it. Ay, and what think ye o’ Dunoon? 
And what kind of a day was it when ye got out on the Firth ?’ 

So she began to tell him of all her adventures and experiences ; 
and by this time they had got down near to the water’s edge; and 
here—of what value would his knowledge of forestry have been 
otherwise ?—he managed to find a seat for her. They were quite 
alone here—the brown river before them; several sea-gulls 
placidly paddling on its surface, others flying and dipping over- 
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head ; and if this bank of the stream was in shadow, the other— 
with some small green meadows backed by clumps of elms and 
maples—was bright and fair enough in the yellow autumn sun- 
shine. They were in absolute silence, too, save for the continual 
soft murmur of the water, and the occasional whirring by of a 
blackbird seeking safety underneath a laurel bush. 

‘ Meenie,’ said he, putting one hand on her shoulder, ‘here 
are some verses I copied out for ye last night—they’re not much 
worth—but they were written a long time ago, when little did I 
think I should ever dare to put them into your hand.’ 

She read them ; and there was a rose-colour in her face as she 
did so: not that she was proud of their merit, but because of the 
revelation they contained. 

‘A long time ago?’ she said, with averted eyes—but her 
heart was beating warmly. 

‘ Oh,’ he said, ‘ there are dozens and dozens of similar things, 
if ever ye care to look at them. It was many a happy morning 
on the hill, and many a quiet night at home, they gave me; but 
somehow, lass, now that I look at them, they hardly seem to grip 
ye fast enough. I want something that will bind ye closer to 
myself—something that ye can read when you are back in the 
Highlands—something that is known only to our two selves. 
Well, now, these things that I have written from time to time— 
you're a long way off in them somehow—the Meenie that’s in them 
is not this actual Meenie, warm, and kind, and generous, and 
breathing—’ 

‘And a little bit happy, Ronald, just at present,’ she said, and 
she took his hand. 

‘And some day, when I get through with busier work, I must 
try to write you something for yourself-—’ 

‘But, Ronald, all these pieces you speak of belong to me,’ she 
said, promptly, ‘and I want them, every one—every, every one. 
Yes, and I specially want that letter—if you have not kept it, 
then you must remember it, and write it out for me again—’ 

‘I came across it last night,’ said he, with an embarrassed 
laugh. ‘Indeed I don’t wonder you were angry.’ 

‘Ihave told you before, Ronald, that I was not angry,’ she 
said, with a touch of vexation. ‘ Perhaps I was a little—a little 
frightened—and scarcely knowing how much you meant—’ 

‘ Well, you know now, Meenie, dear; but last night, when I 
was going over those scraps of things, I can tell you I was inclined 
to draw back. I kept saying to myself—“ What! is she really 
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going to see herself talked about in this way?” For there’s a good 
deal of love-making in them, Meenie, and that’s a fact; I knew I 
could say what I liked, since no one would be any the wiser, but, 
last night, when I looked at some of them, I said—“ No; I’m not 
going to provoke a quarrel with Meenie. She would fling things 
about, as the American used to say, if she saw all this audacious 
song-writing about her.”’ 

‘’ll chance that quarrel, Ronald,’ she answered to this, ‘ for I 
want every, every, every one of them; and you must copy them 
all, for I am going to take them with me when I leave Glasgow.’ 

‘ And, indeed,’ said he, ‘ you'll understand them better in the 
Highlands; for they’re all about Ben Loyal, and the Mudal, and 
Loch Naver, and Clebrig.’ 

‘ And to think you hid them from me all that time!’ 

‘Why, Meenie, darling, you would have called on the whole 
population to drive me out of the place, if I had shown them to 
you. Think of the effect produced by a single glance at one of 
them !—you tortured me for weeks wondering how I had offended 
you.’ 

‘Well, you can’t offend me now, Ronald, that way,’ said she, 
very prettily. 

And so their lovers’ talk went on, until it was time for Meenie 
to think of returning home. But just beyond these Botanic 
Gardens, and down in a secluded nook by the side of the river, 
there is a little spring that is variously known as the Three-Tree 
Well and the Pear-Tree Well. It is a limpid little stream, 
running into the Kelvin; it rises in a tiny cavern and flows for a 
few yards through a cleft in the rocks. Now these rocks, under- 
neath the over-arching trees, have been worn quite smooth 
(except where they are scored with names) by the footsteps of 
generation after generation of lovers who, in obedience to an old 
and fond custom, have come hither to plight their troth while 
joining hands over the brooklet. Properly the two sweethearts, 
each standing on one side, ought to join their hands on a Bible 
as they vow their vows, and thereafter should break a sixpence in 
twain, each carrying away the half; but these minor points are 
not necessary to the efficacy of this probably pagan rite. And so 
—supposing that Ronald had heard of this place of sacred pil- 
grimage, and had indeed discovered its whereabouts in his rambles 
around Glasgow—and supposing him to have got a friendly under- 
gardener to unlock a gate in the western palisades of the Gardens 
—and then, if he were to ask Meenie to step down to the river- 
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side and walk along to the hallowed well? And yet he made of it no 
solemn ceremony ; the morning was bright and clear around them ; 
and Meenie was rather inclined to smile at the curious old custom. 
But she went through it nevertheless ; and then he stept across 
the rill again ; and said he— 

‘There’s but this remaining now, Meenie, darling—“ Ae fond 
kiss and then we sever.” ’ 

She stepped back in affright. 

‘Ronald, not with that song on your lips! Don’t you re- 
member what it goes on to say ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t,’ he answered good-naturedly; for he had 
quoted the phrase at random. 

‘Why, don’t you remember ?— 


“ Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met—or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” ’ 


‘ My good-hearted lass,’ said he, interlinking his arm with hers, 


‘ ye must not be superstitious. What’sinasong? There'll be no 


severance betwixt you and me—the Pear-Tree Well has settled 
that.’ 


‘And that is not at all superstition,’ said she, looking up with 
a smile—until she suddenly found her blushing face overshadowed. 





CHAPTER XL. 
THE COMING OF TROUBLES. 


THESE were halcyon days. Those two had arrived at a pretty 
accurate understanding of the times of each other’s comings and 
goings; and if they could snatch but five minutes together, as he 
was on his way over to the south, well, that was something; and 
not unfrequently the lingering good-bye was lengthened out to a 
quarter of an hour; and then again when high fortune was in 
the ascendant, a whole golden hour was theirs—that was as 
precious as a year of life. For their hastily-snatched interviews 
the most convenient and secret rendezvous was Hill-street, 
Garnet-Hill; a quiet little thoroughfare, too steep for cabs or 
carriages to ascend. And very cheerful and bright and pleasant 
this still neighbourhood looked on those October mornings ; for 
there was yet some crisp and yellow foliage on the trees ; and the 
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little patches of green within the railings lay warm in the light; 
and on the southern side of the street the house-fronts were of 
a comfortable sunny gray. Ordinarily there were so few people 
about that these two could walk hand-in-hand, if they chose ; or 
they could stand still, and converse face to face, when some more 
than usually interesting talk was going forward. And it was 
quite astonishing what a lot of things they had to say to each 
other, and the importance that attached to the very least of them. 

But one piece of news that Meenie brought to these stolen 
interviews was by no means insignificant: she was now receiving 
marked attentions from a young Glasgow gentleman—attentions 
that her sister had perceived at a very early period, though 
Meenie had striven to remain blind to them. Nor was there 
anything very singular in this. Mr. Gemmill was exceedingly 
proud of his pretty sister-in-law; he had asked lots of people to 
the house for the very purpose of meeting her; she was the 
centre of interest and attraction at these numerous gatherings ; 
and what more natural than that some susceptible youth should 
have his mind disturbed by an unwitting glance or two from those 
clear Highland eyes? And what rendered this prospect so pleasing 
to the Gemmills was this: the young man who had been stricken 
by these unintentional darts was no other than the only son of 
the founder of the firm in which Mr. Gemmill was a junior 
partner—the old gentleman having retired from the business 
some dozen years before, carrying with him a very substantial 
fortune indeed, to which this son was sole heir. In more ways 
than one, this match, if it were to be a match, would be highly 
advantageous ; and Mrs. Gemmill, while saying little, was secretly 
rejoiced to see everything going on so well. If Meenie chanced 
to ask what such and such a piece was (Mr. Frank Lauder played 
a little) even that slight expression of interest was inevitably 
followed by her receiving the sheet of music by post next morning. 
Flowers, again: one cannot very well refuse to accept flowers ; 
they are not like other gifts; they may mean nothing. Then, it 
was quite remarkable how often he found himself going to the 
very same theatre or the very same concert that the Gemmills 
had arranged to take Meenie to; and naturally—as it chanced 
he had no one going with him—he asked to be allowed to go 
with them. He even talked of taking a seat in Maple-street 
Church (this was the church that the Gemmills attended) 
for he said that he was tired to death of the preaching of 
that old fogey, Dr. Teith, and that Mr. Smilie’s last volume of 
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poems (Mr. Smilie was the Maple-street Church minister) had 
aroused in him a great curiosity to hear his sermons. 

And as for Mr. Frank Lauder himself— well, he was pretty 
much as other young Glasgow men of fashion ; though, to be sure, 
these form a race by themselves, and a very curious race too, 
They are for the most part a good-natured set of lads; free and 
generous in their ways; not anything like the wild Lotharios 
which, amongst themselves, they profess to be ; well dressed; a 
little lacking in repose of manner ; many of them given to boating 
and yachting—and some of them even expert seamen ; nearly all 
of them fond of airing a bit of Cockney slang picked up in a 
London music-hall during a fortnight’s visit to town. But their 
most odd characteristic is an affectation of knowingness—as if 
they had read the book of nature and human nature through to 
the last chapter; whereas these well-dressed, good-natured, but 
rather brainless young men are as innocently ignorant of that 
book as of most other books. Knowing but one language—and that 
imperfectly—is no doubt a bar to travel; but surely nowhere else 
on the face of the globe eould one find a set of young fellows— 
with similar opportunities set before them—content to remain so 
thoroughly untutored and untravelled ; and nowhere else a set of 
youths who, while professing to be men of the world, could show 
themselves so absolutely unversed in the world’s ways. But they 
(or some of them) understand the lines of a yacht; and they 
don’t drink champagne as sweet as they used to do; and no 
doubt, as they grow into middle age, they will throw aside the 
crude affectations of youth, and assume a respectable gravity of 
manner, and eventually become solid and substantial pillars of 
the Free, U.P., and Established Churches. 

This Frank Lauder was rather a favourable specimen of his 
class; perhaps, in his extreme desire to ingratiate himself with 
Meenie, he assumed a modesty of demeanour that was not quite 
natural to him. But his self-satisfied jocosity, his mean interpre- 
tation of human motives, his familiarly conventional opinions in 
all matters connected with the arts, could not always be hidden 
beneath this mask of meekness; and Meenie’s shrewd eyes had 
discerned clearly of what kind he was at a very early period of 
their acquaintance. For one thing, her solitary life in the High- 
lands had made of her a diligent and extensive reader; while her 
association with Ronald had taught her keen independence of 
judgment ; and she was almost ashamed to find how absolutely 
unlettered this youth was, and how he would feebly try to discover 
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what her opinion was, in order to express agreement with it. 
That was not Ronald’s way. Ronald took her sharply to task when 
she fell away from his standard—or rather their conjoint standard 
—=in some of her small preferences. Evenin music, of which this 
young gentleman knew a little, his tastes were the tastes of the 
mob. 

‘Why do you always get away from the room when Mr. Lauder 
sits down to the piano?’ her sister said—with some touch of 
resentment. 

‘I can endure a little Offenbach,’ she answered saucily, ‘ when 
I’m strong and in good health. But we get a little too much of 
it when he comes here.’ 

Of course Ronald was given to know of these visits and of 
their obvious aim ; but he did not seem very deeply concerned. 

‘You know I can’t help it, Ronald,’ she said, one morning, as 
they were slowly climbing the steep little Randolph Terrace 
together, her hand resting on his arm. ‘I can’t tell him to go 
away while my sister keeps asking him to the house. They say 
that a girl can always show by her manner when any attention is 
displeasing to her. Well, that depends. I can’t be downright 
rude—I am staying in my sister’s house. And then, I wouldn’t 
say he was conceited—I wouldn’t say that, Ronald—but—but he 
is pretty well satisfied with himself; and perhaps not so sensitive 
about one’s manner towards him as some might be. As for you, 
Ronald,’ she said, with a laugh, ‘I could send you fiying, like a 
bolt from a bow, with a single look.’ 

‘Could you, lass?’ said he. ‘I doubt it. Perhaps I would 
refuse to budge. I have got charge of you now.’ 

‘Ah, well, I am not likely to try, I think,’ she continued. 
‘But about this Mr. Lauder, Ronald—you see, he is a very im- 
portant person in Mr. Gemmill’s eyes; for he and his father have 
still some interest in the warehouse, I suppose; and I know he 
thinks it is time that Mr. Gemmill’s name should be mentioned 
in the firm—not mere ‘Co.’ And that would please Agatha too; 
and so they’re very polite to him ; and they expect me to be very 
polite to him too. You see, Ronald, I can’t tell him to go away 
until he says something—either to me or to Agatha; and he 
won’t take a hint, though he must see that I would rather not 
have him send flowers and music and that; and then, again, I 
sometimes think it is not fair to you, Ronald, that I should allow 
anything of the kind to go on—merely through the difficulty of 
speaking —’ 
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He stopped, and put his hand over the hand that lay on his 
arm: there was not a human being in sight. 

‘Tell me this, Meenie, darling: does his coming to the house 
vex you and trouble you?’ 

‘Oh, no—not in the least,’ said she, blithely and yet seriously. 
‘I am rather pleased when he comes to the house. When he is 
there of an evening, and I have the chance of sitting and looking 
at him, it makes me quite happy.’ 

This was rather a startling statement; and instantly she saw 
a quick, strange look in his eyes. 

‘But you don’t understand, Ronald,’ she said, placidly—and 
without taking away her eyes from his. ‘Every time I look at 
him, I think of you—and it’s the difference that makes me glad.’ 

Halcyon days indeed ; and Glasgow became a radiant golden 
city in this happy autumn time; and each meeting was sweeter 
and dearer than its predecessor ; and their twin lives seemed to be 
floating along together on a river of joy. With what a covetous 
care she treasured up each fragment of verse he brought her, and 
hid it away in a little thin leathern case she had herself made, so 
that she could wear it next her heart. He purchased for her 
little presents—such as he could afford—to show her that he was 
thinking of her on the days when they could not meet ; and when 
she took these, and kissed them, it was not of their pecuniary 
value she was thinking. As for her, she had vast schemes as to 
what she was going to make for him when she got back to the 
Highlands. Here, in Glasgow, nothing of the kind was possible. 
Her sister’s eyes were too sharp; and her own time too much 
occupied. Indeed, what between the real lover, who was greedy 
of every moment she could spare for these secret interviews, and 
the pseudo lover, who kept the Queen’s Crescent household in a 
constant turmoil of engagements and entertainments and visits, 
Rose Meenie found the hours sufficiently full; and the days of 
her stay in Glasgow were going by rapidly. 

‘But Scripture saith, an ending to all fine things must be’; 
and the ending, in this case, was the work of the widow Menzies. 
Kate felt herself at once aggrieved and perplexed by Ronald’s con- 
tinued absence ; but she was even more astonished when, on sending 
to make inquiries, she found he had left his lodgings and gone 
elsewhere, leaving no address. She saw a purpose in this; she 
leapt to the conclusion that a woman had something to do with 
it; and in her jealous anger and mortification she determined on 
leaving no stone unturned to discover his whereabouts. But her 
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two cronies, Laidlaw and old Jaap (the skipper was away at sea 
again) seemed quite powerless to aid her. They knew that 
Ronald occasionally used to go over to Pollokshaws ; but: further 
than that, nothing. He never came to the Harmony Club now; 
and not one of his former companions knew anything about him. 
Old Mr. Jaap hoped that no harm had come to the lad, whom 
he liked; but Jimmy Laidlaw was none so sorry over this dis- 
appearance: he might himself have a better chance with the 
widow, now that Kate’s handsome cousin was out of the way. 

It was Kate herself who made the discovery; and that in the 
simplest manner possible. She and Mother Paterson had been away 
somewhere outside the town for a drive ; and they were returning 
by the Great Western Road, one evening towards dusk, when all 
at once the widow caught sight of Ronald, at some distance off, 
and just as he was in the act of saying good-bye to a woman—to 
a young girl apparently. Kate pulled up the cob so suddenly 
that she nearly pitched her companion headlong into the street. 

‘ What is it, Katie, dear?’ 

She did not answer; she let the cob move forward a yard or 
two, so as to get the dog-cart close in by the pavement ; and then 
she waited—watching with an eager scrutiny this figure that was 
now coming along. Meenie did not notice her; probably the 
girl was too busy with her own thoughts; but these could not 
have been sad ones, for the bright young face, with its tender 
colour rather heightened by the sharpness of the evening air, 
seemed happy enough. 

‘Flying high, he is,’ was Kate Menzies’ inward comment, as 
she marked the smart costume and the well-bred air and carriage 
of this young lady. 

And then, the moment she had passed, Kate said, quickly— 

‘Here, auntie, take the reins, and wait here. Never mind 
how long. He’ll no stir; if you're feared, bid a laddie stand by 
his head.’ 

‘But what is’t, Katie, dear ?’ 

She did not answer; she got down from the trap; and then, 
at first quickly, and afterwards more cautiously, she proceeded to 
follow the girl whom she had seen parting from Ronald. Nor had 
she far to go, as it turned out. Meenie left the main thorough- 
fare at Melrose-street—Kate Menzies keeping fairly close up to 
her now; and almost directly after was standing at the door of 
her sister’s house in Queen’s Crescent, waiting for the ringing of 
the bell to be answered. It needed no profound detective skill 
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on the part of Mrs. Menzies to ascertain the number of the house, 
so soon as the girl had gone inside; and thereafter she hurried 
back to the dog-cart, and got up, and continued her driving. 

‘Well, that bangs Banagher!’ she said, with a loud laugh, as 
she smartly touched the cob with the whip. ‘The Great Western 
Road, of a’ places in the world! The Great Western Road—and 
he goes off by the New City Road—there’s a place for twa lovers 
to foregather ! 


“ We'll meet beside the dusky glen, on yon burn side, 
Where the bushes form a cosie den, on yon burn side.” 


But the Great Western Road—bless us a’, and the laddie used to 
write poetry!’ 

‘But what is it, Katie?’ 

‘Why, it’s Ronald and his lass, woman: didna ye see them? 
Oh, ay, he’s carried his good looks to a braw market—set her up 
wi’ her velvet hat and her seal-skin coat, and living in Queen’s 
Crescent forbye. Ay, ay, he’s ta’en his pigs to a braw market—’ 

‘It’s no possible, Katie, dear!’ exclaimed Mother Paterson, 
who affected to be very much shocked. ‘ Your cousin Ronald wi’ 
a sweetheart ?—and him so much indebted to you—’ 

‘The twa canary-birds!’ she continued, with mirth that 
sounded not quite real. ‘But never a kiss at parting, wi’ a’ they 
folk about. And that’s why ye’ve been hiding yourself away, my 
lad? But I jalouse that that braw young leddy o’ yours would 
laugh the other side of her mouth if her friends were to find out 
her pranks.’ 

And indeed that was the thought that chiefly occupied her 
mind during the rest of the drivehome. Arrived there, she called 
for the Post-Office Directory, and found that the name of the 
people living in that house in Queen’s Crescent was Gemmill. 
She asked her cronies, when they turned up in the evening, 
who this Gemmill was; but neither of them knew. Accordingly, 
being left to her own resources—and without letting even 
Mother Paterson know—she took a sheet of paper—and wrote 
as follows— 

‘ Sir, Who is the young lady in your house who keeps appoint- 
ments with Ronald Strang, formerly of Inver-Mudal? Keepa 
better look-out. Yours, A friend.’ 

—and this she enclosed in an envelope, and directed it to Mr. 
Gemmill of such-and-such a number, Queen’s Crescent, and her- 
self took it to the post. It was a mere random shot; for she had 
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nothing to go upon but her own sudden suspicions; but she was 
angry, and hot-headed ; and in no case, she considered, would this 
do any harm. 

She succeeded far better than she could have expected. Mr. 
Gemmill handed the anonymous note to his wife with a brief 
laugh of derision. But Agatha (who knew more about Ronald 
Strang than he) looked startled. She would not say anything. 
She would not admit to her husband that this was anything but 
an idle piece of malice. Nevertheless, when Mr. Gemmill left for 
the city, she began to consider what she should do. 

Unfortunately, as it happened that morning, Meenie just 
played into her sister’s hands. 

‘ Aggie, dear, I am going along to Sauchiehall-street for some 
more of that crimson wool: can I bring you anything ?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ she said ; and then instantly it occurred to 
her that she would go out and follow her sister, just to see whether 
there might be any ground for this anonymous warning. It 
certainly was a strange thing that any one should know that 
Meenie and Ronald Strang were even acquainted. 

And at first—as she kept a shrewd eye on the girl, whom she 
allowed to precede her by some distance—all seemed to go well. 
Meenie looked neither to the right nor to the left as she walked, 
with some quickness, along Saint George’s Road towards 
Sauchiehall-street. When she reached the wool shop and entered, 
Mrs. Gemmill’s conscience smote her—why should she have been 
so quick to harbour suspicions of her own sister? But she would 
still watch her on the homeward way—just to make sure. 

When Meenie came out again from the shop, she looked at her 
watch ; and it was clear that she was now quickening her pace as 
she set forth. Why this hurry, Mrs. Gemmill asked herself?— 
the girl was not so busy at home. But the solution of the 
mystery was soon apparent. Meenie arrived at the corner of 
Hill-street ; gave one quick glance up the quiet little thorough- 
fare ; the next moment Mrs. Gemmill recognised well enough— 
for she had seen him once or twice in the Highlands—who this 
well-built, straight-limbed young fellow was who was now coming 
down the steep little street at such a swinging pace. And Meenie 
went forward to meet him, with her face upturned to his; and 
she put her hand on his arm quite as if that were her familiar 
custom ; and away these two went—slowly, it is true, for the ascent 
was steep—and clearly they were heeding not anything and not 
anybody around. 
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Agatha turned away and went home; she had seen enough. 
To say that she was deeply shocked would hardly be true; for 
there are very few young women who have not,.at some time or 
other in their lives, made an innocent little arrangement by which 
they might enjoy an unobserved interview with the object of their 
choice; and, if there are any such extremely proper young persons, 
Agatha Gemmill knew that she had not been in the category 
herself. But she was resolved upon being both indignant and 
angry. It was her duty. There was this girl wilfully throwing 
away all the chances of her life. A gamekeeper!—that her sister 
should be for marrying a gamekeeper just at the time that Mr. 
Gemmill expected to have his name announced as a partner in the 
great firm! Nay, she made no doubt that Meenie had come to 
Glasgow for the very purpose of seeking him out. And what was 
to become of young Frank Lauder? Indeed, by the time Meenie 
returned home, her sister had succeeded in nursing up a consider- 
able volume of wrath ; for she considered she was doing well to be 
angry. 

But when the battle-royal did begin, it was at first all on one 
side. Meenie did not seek to deny anything. She quite calmly 
admitted that she meant to marry Ronald, if ever their circum- 
stances should be so favourable. She even confessed that she had 
come to Glasgow in the hope of seeing him. Had she no shame 
in making such an avowal ?—no, she said, she had none; none at 
all. And what had she meant by encouraging Mr. Lauder ?—she 
had not encouraged him in any way, she answered; she would 
rather have had none of his attentions. 

But it was when the elder sister began to speak angrily and 
contemptuously of Ronald that the younger sister’s eyes flashed 
fire and her lips grew pale. 

‘A gentleman?’ she retorted. ‘I might marry a gentleman? 
I tell you there is no such gentleman—in manner, in disposition, 
in education—I say there is no such gentleman as he is comes to 
this house !’ 

‘Deary me!’ said Agatha, sarcastically, but she was rather 
frightened by this unwonted vehemence. ‘To think that a game- 
keeper—’ 

‘He is not a gamekeeper! He will never be a gamekeeper 
again. But if he were, what should I care? It was as a game- 
keeper that I learned to know him. It was as a gamekeeper that 
I gave him my love. Do you think I care what occupation he 
follows, when I know what he is himself?’ 
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‘Hoity-toity! Here’s romance in the nineteenth century !— 
and from you, Meenie, that were always such a sensible girl! But 
I’ll have nothing to do with it. Back you pack to the Highlands, 
and at once; that’s what I have got to say.’ 

‘I am quite willing to go back,’ the girl said proudly. 

‘Ah, because you think you will be allowed to write to him; 
and that all the fine courting will go on that way; and I’ve no 
doubt you're thinking he’s going to make money in Glasgow 
—for a girl as mad as you seem to be will believe anything. 
Well, don’t believe that. Don’t believe you will have any fine 
love-making in absence, and all that kind of stuff. Mother will 
take good care. I should not wonder if she sent you to a school 
in Germany, if the expense were not too great—how would you 
like that ?’ 

‘ But she will not.’ 

‘ Why, then ?’ 

‘Because I will not go.’ 

‘ Here’s bravery! I suppose you want something more heroic 
—drowning yourself because of your lost love—or locking yourself 
up in a convent to escape from your cruel parents—something 
that will make the papers write things about you? But I think 
you will find a difference after you have been two or three months 
at Inver-Mudal. Perhaps you will have come to your senses then. 
Perhaps you will have learnt what it was to have had a good 
prospect of settling yourself in life—with a respectable well- 
conducted young man—of good family—the Lauders of- Craig 
themselves are not in the least ashamed that some of the family 
have been in business—yes, you will think of that, and that you 
threw the chance away because of an infatuation about a drunken 
ne’er-do-weel—’ 

‘He is not—he is not !’ she said, passionately ; and her cheeks 
were white ; but there was something grasping her heart, and like 
to suffocate her, so that she could not protest more. 

‘Anyway, I will take care that I shall have nothing to do 
with it,’ the elder sister continued ; ‘and if you should see him 
again before you go, I would advise you to bid him good-bye, for 
it will be the last time. Mother will take care of that, or I am 
mistaken.’ ' 

She left the room; and the girl remained alone—proud, and 
pale, and rebellious; but still with this dreadful weight upon her 
heart, of despair and fear that she would not acknowledge. If 
only she could see Ronald! One word from him—one look— 
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would be enough. But if this were true ?—if she were never to 
be allowed to hear from him again?—they might even appeal to 
himself, and who could say what promise they might not extract 
from him, if they were sufficiently cunning of approach? They 
might say it was for her welfare—they might appeal to his honour 
—they might win some pledge from him—and she knowing nothing 
of it all! If only she could see him for one moment! The very 
pulses of her blood seemed to keep repeating his name at every 
throb—yearning towards him, as it were; and at last she threw 
herself down on the sofa and buried her head in the cushion, and 
burst into a wild and long-continued fit of weeping and sobbing. 
But this in time lightened the weight at her heart, at any rate; 
and when at length she rose—with tear-stained cheeks, and 
tremulous lips, and dishevelled hair—there was still something in 
her look that showed that the courage with which she had faced 
her sister was not altogether gone; and soon the lips had less of 
tremulousness about them than of a proud decision; and there 
was that in the very calmness of her demeanour that would have 
warned all whom it might concern that the days of her placid and 
obedient girlhood were over. 


(To be continued.) 














The Language of Whist. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE AMERICAN LEADS. 


IT\O the language of whist, already full and clear, an important 

and probably a final addition has recently been made in what 
are called the American Leads, really only an extension of a system 
already adopted. The time seems fitting, then, to consider the 
scientific interest and significance of whist language. But first I 
would make a few preliminary remarks on book-learning in games 
of skill. 

There are some who argue, and not without a show of reason, 
that the royal game of chess has been impaired by book-learning. 
Nearly all the principal lines of opening at chess have been traced 
out to the tenth or twelfth, many to the twentieth move on either 
side, and a player, however skilful, who does not know the various 
attacks and defences, the traps for the opponent and pitfalls for 
self, which lie along the different paths thus pioneered, plays at so 
great a disadvantage with one who knows them all well, that often 
he is beaten before the game is fairly begun, and certainly before 
his opponent has had occasion to exert any original chess power. 
Of course the answer is that the progress of chess play could not 
fail to disclose these various lines of attack and defence, with the 
pitfalls and traps belonging to each. Even if no books of chess 
strategy were ever published, chess players could not fail to learn 
from games actually played the resources of the various openings. 
The books only present in a conveniently accessible form the 
information obtained during actual play. Any one who chooses 
may acquaint himself with at least so much of book-knowledge as 
is necessary to enable him to hold his own against mere book- 
knowledge. If he does not choose to do so, he must not complain 
if he gets beaten over and over again by players whom he is 
assured, though sometimes such assurance is a mere illusion, that 
he could defeat every time were it not for their book-learning. 
It is not at all necessary, as many imagine, to know all the features 
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of a hundred different openings, to master all the intricacies of such 
important openings as the Evans, the Ruy Lopez, the Allgaier- 
Thorold, and so forth, A man might be a successful player 
without knowing anything whatever of the Evans’ Gambit, for 
example, seeing that he need never proffer it himself, nor as 
second player accept it when proffered him. Nor need the King’s 
Gambit be ever accepted. Though I should say the man was no 
chess player who merely for safety avoided these and other lines 
of opening which soon lead to the finest opportunities for 
brilliant play on either side. Indeed, I cannot: understand how 
any one who really loves chess can fail to take interest in the 
study of the openings, in which the finest possible chess play is 
presented for study. 

Something similar to the objections which many brilliant but 
uncultured chess players raise against book-learning in chess is 
raised by whist players—many of them really skilful—against what 
is called conventional whist play, and in particular against the 
various signals which within little more than the last quarter of a 
century have taken their place among whist conventions. Good 
players of the old-fashioned schools consider that they had quite 
enough to look out for as whist used to be played without being 
asked to notice and respond to a number of small signals which, 
they say, may not be wanted or employed in one game out of ten, 
yet must be looked out for in all games, often at the cost, they 
think, of diminished attention to more important whist matters. 
Then they go further, and maintain that the various signals are 
bad policy, and may cause the loss of a game by showing the 
adversary just what was necessary to indicate the sole line to 
success or safety. 

Before considering the signals properly so called—which are 
more numerous, by the way, than many whist players seem to 
suppose—I would call attention to the circumstance that when 
whist was quite in its infancy similar questions must have been 
suggested, and, for aught I know, may have been raised, over 
matters about which there is now no doubt or cavil. I suppose 
that before Hoyle’s time most players of whist ran much upon the 
lines which many players of a common form of home whist—called 
by Pembridge, Bumblepuppy—still follow. In particular, I imagine 
that they paid very little attention tothe small cards. A Bumble- 
puppy player who holds the two, three, and four of a suit, of 
which the ace has been led, will play the three or the four quite 
as readily as the two, not because the three cards are all of the 
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same value, but because all small cards are to him of equal value, 
7.é. of no value at all. With two, five, and seven he would be 
as likely as not to throw the seven to the ace, instead of the proper 
card, the two. Now one can readily imagine that to one of these 
careless players it would be a new and an unpleasant light, that 
proper play of the small cards might and usually would give useful 
information to his partner. A seven, for instance, played by one 
who invariably played his lowest card when he could not take, or 
help to take, a trick, would mean, certainly, that he had not the 
two, three, four, five, or six, and this might, and probably 
would, throw useful light on the position of other cards in the suit. 
Again, suppose a player, third in hand, with only small cards, and 
that on an eight led, to which second player has dropped a two, third 
player puts a seven, this, if he invariably played his lowest when 
unable to take a trick, would mean that he had no more cards in 
the suit, often a most useful piece of information. But if he 
were careless about small cards, he might still hold the three, 
four, five, or six, or all four of them. 

In this, and in multitudes of other ways, careful play of the 
small cards, from the lowest upwards—invariably, where nothing 
can be done to take or help to take a trick—may convey useful 
information to the partner and also to the enemy. Now, one can 
easily imagine that when the best whist players of that early whist 
age called attention to this point, the careless players would say 
that they could not make a toil of pleasure by attending to such 
details; and if the bad effects of carelessness were pointed out, 
they would probably agree that playing thus according toa definite 
rule gave at least as much information to the enemy as to partner, 
and might often set the enemy on the only line for saving or win- 
ning a game. The argument would be sound enough, though 
absolutely insufficient to establish the careless player’s position. 
There can be no doubt that many a game has been saved or won 
by noting the indications of the enemy’s play in such matters as 
this, and that the regular player is exposed to this particular dis- 
advantage—that those playing against him can always, or nearly 
always, draw sure inferences from the play of his small cards. 
Yet nowadays, no one for a moment thinks of advising irregular 
play of small cards as a fit way of avoiding this disadvantage. 
Every whist player knows that the advantages of regular play in 
this respect in the long run far more than counterbalance the 
disadvantages. Very seldom indeed does any player see, or imagine, 
occasion for departing from the rule of playing his small cards in 
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order from the lowest upwards, when he has to play them to tricks 
already won, or which he cannot help to win. 

It is the same with other rules of play, which are not, like this 
one, based on a consideration of the actual value of the cards,' but 
are purely conventional. I am not yet speaking of signals. 

Let us consider some of these rules, which every whist player 
is supposed to know, and which every sound whist player knows 
and follows. 

In playing to a trick from cards in sequence, whether low or 
high, the lowest is invariably played first, unless it is specially in- 
tended to deceive the enemy (or to signal, a point presently to be 
considered). As good players very seldom think it better to 
deceive the enemy than to play so that their partner shall under- 
stand them—though, of course, occasions arise when partner is 
so weak in cards that it is useless to tell him anything—you 
seldom see a good player put down a knave when he holds the 
ten, a queen when he holds the knave, a king when he holds the 
queen, or an ace when he holds the king. When he does, you 
are sure that he has recognised special occasion for deceiving the 
enemy. A player who, without such occasion, puts the higher 
card of a sequence down to a trick, you may at once set down as 
either unacquainted with the conventions of the game, and 
therefore for the nonce a bad partner, or a bad player, which is 
not quite the same thing. If he errs through ignorance, he may 
yet have in him the makings of a good, nay even of a fine player ; 
but if he deliberately neglects the customary rule, without solid 
reason for believing that it is useless to enlighten his partner, and 
may be useful to confuse the enemy, then he is a hopelessly bad 
player. 

In leading, again, it is customary, in almost every case, to 
lead the highest card, if any, of a head sequence. This is true 
whether it is the first or a later round in the suit. Thus, if you 
lead a queen, your partner knows certainly that you do not hold 
the king ; if you lead a knave, he knows almost certainly that you 
do not hold the queen. You may, in this case, hold knave, queen, 
king, and two or more small ones; for with such cards it is the 
accepted play to lead the knave, for a sound reason corresponding 
(conversely) to the reason which leads to the general rule that the 
highest card should be played first. You lead the best of a top 


! For in good whist play it very often happens that a trick or two at the end 
of a hand, and therefore often a game or a rubber, will depend on the value of 
very small cards in the different hands, 
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sequence in nearly every case, that your partner may not suppose 
that the enemy on his left—fourth player—has that card (which 
he might very well suppose if you had played the next lower) aud 
may not, therefore, take a trick which is already yours. Thus, if 
holding queen, knave, and others, you led the knave, and your 
partner held the king, he would infer that the queen lay to his left, 
and cover your knave with the king, a card which, of course, he 
would reserve for future more effective use if you led the queen. 
The exceptions to this general rule are two. From ace, king, and 
others you lead king not ace; for even if your partner has 
no cards of the suit he would not trump your king (unless a trick 
were wanted to win or save the game); he would know youhbad either 
led from ace king or from king queen (and others), and that in 
one case trumping would mean winning his partner’s trick, while 
in the other it would stop his partner from getting command of 
the suit by drawing the ace.! The other case is where you want 
your partner to take your trick with the card (if he has it) in 
sequence with your high cards. Suppose, for instance, you have 
king, queen, knave, and two or more little ones. To establish 
this strong suit you must get out the ace, and it is best to get it 
out first round even if your partner holds it. If you play the 
king he will certainly hold up the ace; but if you lead the knave, 
your partner plays the ace, and with the two best cards still left 
in your hand, besides two small ones, four out of nine cards 
(probably) left in the suit, you have (probably) complete command. 

Now, these conventional rules are, in a sense, a form of 
signalling. All the recognised leads, with play second round, &c., 
are forms of signalling. No one can be regarded as a decent 
whist player who does not know these rules, which really are much 
simpler than they seem. I have shown (as ‘ Five of Clubs’) in 
the pages of ‘ Knowledge,’ and in my little book on whist, that 
instead of some one hundred rules for leading, as often given, 
there are not quite a score when the leads are properly system- 
atised. Every player who leads correctly may be regarded as 
telling his partner something about his hand. To refuse to lead 
correctly because some little trouble may be involved in com- 
mitting the rule to memory is, of course, refusing to play whist 


' A player who would trump a king led by his partner, first round of asuit (except 
in the one case of a cross ruff being possibly set up) must, of course, be hopelessly 
bad. Yet, where a player has the atrocious habit of leading from a singleton, he 
could not complain if a king were trumped. Such a player ought always to lead 


ace from ace king and others, lest his king be trumped by a partner knowing his 
evil ways, But we are speaking of men who play mwihist. 
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respectably. No one now, again, uses, in regard to these rules 
for leading, the argument which many fine players still use 
against the signals properly so called, that often correct play 
shows the adversary just how to save or win the game; yet the 
argument applies certainly as much to the rules for leading as to 
signalling. 

Again, there are many rules, readily learned when regarded as 
all depending on one or two principles, for play second hand and 
third hand. Even the old-fashioned and sound, though by no 
means universal, rules, ‘Second hand play your lowest,’ and ‘ Third 
hand play your best,’ are in a sense signals; they cause the play 
second and third hand to have a definite meaning, and so become 
part of the conversation of the game. But other and more 
precise rules, especially for the play second hand, are still more 
definite in their meaning. Thus, if a queen falls from second 
player on a small card led, it is known that either the player of 
the queen holds king and one small one, or ace and ten, or no 
more, unless the queen has been played on a knave led, when he 
may have two small ones, but not more, left. If in the next 
round a small one falls from this hand, it is almost certain that he 
has the king left. If in the first round the king is played on 
the queen, it is most probable that the queen was played from 
ace, queen, ten—though till next round it remains uncertain 
whether the queen may not have been held single. Similarly 
with other cards which may fall from the second player. They 
have a definite meaning, or one of two or three definite meanings, 
and so form part of whist conversation. The like, but in less 
degree of the play of third hand, and in still less degree (usually) 
of the fourth hand’s play. 

We see, then, that even in the ordinary run of play, whist is 
full of points to be noticed, and that each card which falls has a 
definite meaning if the players are all sound and all careful and 
steady. 

But we recognise this still more clearly when, passing from 
rules for the play of particular cards to a round, we consider those 
which belong to the principles of the game. 

Thus it is a principle not absolutely general, but very nearly 
so, that the first lead should be from the longest suit. A player 
who recognises this principle may be said in leading to say, ‘ This 
is my longest suit ’—subject to a few exceptions, as, for instance, 
when he has no long suit outside trumps, or when his long suit 
(say a four-card one) is exceedingly weak. Now, this conversa- 
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tional point is held by many players of the modern school, and 
in my opinion justly, to be worth so much in itself (with hands 
of average strength) as to override considerations based on the 
strength of suits. Many still hold that it is better to lead from a 
short strong suit than from a long weak one; and in many cases 
it doubtless is. But the advantage, such as it is, does not 
usually equal the disadvantage of failing to inform partner of the 
chief constituent of your hand. In the case of the original first 
lead it very seldom happens that a player should lead from a short 
strong suit rather than open a long weak one; for the short suit 
thus opened may be the long suit of one of the opponents. The 
odds are indeed two to one that it is so. In this case opening it 
means giving up the command of an enemy’s suit, and may turn 
out disastrously. I remember a case where a player who held 
four small trumps (hearts), four clubs to the knave, ace, king, 
queen of diamonds, and ace, king of spades, led out the king and 
queen of diamonds, following with the ace. (This, indeed, is the 
way in which most of the opponents of the modern whist system 
would play from such a hand.) The third round was ruffed with 
the king of hearts by the second player, Y,—third player, B, dis- 
carding a club, and fourth player, Z, throwing a small diamond, 
so that it was clear that three diamonds remained with Z. In 
the first two rounds Z had not signalled for trumps, because 
though he held ace, knave, ten, and a small one, he had not 
strength outside trumps to justify a signal. Yet he signalled in 
the second and third rounds, for he held six diamonds, ten, eight, 
and four others, and the knave fell second round on his right. 
He had, therefore, his suit established completely, and to the 
second round played the five instead of the four, his lowest left. 
When the opening player A, instead of stopping at sight of the 
mischief he had already done, went on with the ace, Z completed 
the late signal by dropping the four. His partner, Y, led the ten 
of hearts, his best trump of two left, and Z finessing played his 
small trump. Another trump lead from Y brought down the 
queen of trumps to Z’s ace, who drew A’s remaining trumps, 
played his three long diamonds, and made three tricks which, 
with two by honours, gave Y-Zatreble. (The score was ‘ Love 
all.”) Now, this dismal result was entirely due to A’s bad play 
in giving up command of a short suit, in which, for ought he 
could tell, the enemy might be strong. As the cards happened 
to lie, A-B would have made a fair score had A led a club, 
despite the enemy’s superior trump strength; for B held ace, 
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king, queen, and a small club, with queen, knave, ten, and five of 
spades. Z would certainly not have established his long diamonds 
but for A’s care in handing over the command to him. 

Usually, however, players attend to the rule which Pole has 
expressed in the doggrel rules of whist, where he says, ‘ There is 
necessity the strongest, Your first lead should be from the suit 
that’s longest.’ Thus the first lead says in whist language, * This 
is my longest suit.’ 

Then there is another important bit of whist conversation in 
the return of the lead. If partner returns the lead at once, he 
says, in clearest whist language, ‘I have no suit of my own which 
is worth leading. I am leaving to you the command of this hand, 
at least until I see whether the suit you have opened is a strong 
one or not.’ Few whist points are more important than this. 
There can, to my mind, be nothing much more annoying than to 
have a partner who, when he has taken the first round in your 
suit, immediately returns it, though he has a strong suit of his 
own, which, so far as he can tell, may be better worth playing 
out than yours. If players would always bear in mind that 
returning your partner’s lead at once means weakness outside his 
suit, or should mean that, they would not fall into the error of 
omitting to give information about their own suit in response to 
what they have been told by their partner. But, of course, if they 
really are weak, it is better to return partner’s suit, even at the 
risk of making the same confession to the rest of the table. 

It is, however, in the selection of the right card that the 
return of partner’s lead speaks most clearly. Not to know, or, 
knowing, not to follow the right rule in this respect is to play 
whist very badly, to speak false whist language. Many a game 
has been lost through partner returning a three instead of a two, 
or a two instead of a three. In the former case, if the preceding 
play has shown that the two must certainly be in hand as well as 
the three, the return of the three means, ‘I have no other card 
but the two left ;’ in the latter case, if the play has shown that 
the three must certainly be in hand as well as the two, the return 
of the two means, ‘I have still another card in the suit besides 
the three.’ Many unobservant players imagine that it is only 
once in a long while that the leader can be deceived in this way ; 
but in point of fact, it is a matter of frequent occurrence, or 
rather, the occasion for care in the return of the right card lest 
such mistake should be made occurs frequently. Thus I lead 
five of clubs (trumps), having arrived rather early at that critical 
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stage of a hand where I see that if I can get out trumps I may 
bring in a long suit. My partner takes the trick with the king, 
seven and four falling from the opponents. Not having in my 
hand either the two or the three, and knowing that the opponents, 
being steady and accurate players, would certainly not have played 
seven and four if either of them had held three or two, I know 
that both these cards are with my partner. He carelessly returns 
the three, though besides the two he holds the knave. I take the 
trick with trump queen, six and eight falling from the enemy. 
I then lead the ace, to which fall the nine, the two, and the king. 
Now in reality all the trumps are extracted from the enemy, and 
moreover I and my partner are in reality two by honours. But I 
know nothing of this, for my partner has in whist language told 
me the contrary. His return card said, ‘I hold no other trump 
besides the three I thus play, and the two which you know I hold 
because the enemy have not played it.’ Now suppose that the 
previous play has shown me that if the player on my left gets the 
lead, he must lead from a suit of which I hold the king card, 
enabling me to bring in my established suit. I jump at the open- 
ing, lead trumps to give him that lead, and find I have brought 
down my partner’s trump on mine instead of extracting the 
enemy’s. My partner has no card in my suit, leads the wrong 
suit of the enemy’s, knowing nothing of the position of the king 
card I hold, and the enemy are able to work that suit to the bitter 
end, scoring perbaps the odd trick and the game, though we may 
want but two to win, and hold these in honours alone. Such 
mishaps are continually happening through incorrect whist speech, 
by which false information is conveyed. 

In the discards again, much whist talk may be held, though 
many players discard as if the case were otherwise. 

In the first place it is to be noticed that the first discard has 
chief significance, like the first lead. Later discards have their 
meaning, of course, according to the state of the game, but not 
the same definite meaning as the first. Just as the first lead is 
in nearly every case from the longest suit, so the first discard is 
usually from the shortest suit. Just as the first lead says to 
partner, usually, ‘This is my best suit, and if you have no suit of 
your own, you should return me this;’ so the first discard says 
usually, ‘This is my weakest suit, and is the one you should not 
lead from, unless it chances to be your own.’ 

Of course exceptions arise which, under ordinary conditions, 
override the general rule. Thus, if you have king and another 
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in one hand and three or four small cards in another, when you 
have to make your first discard, you would not unguard the 
king, but rather play one of the small cards of thé longer suit. 
So if you have ace and another, or only a single card, of a suit 
which you may afterwards have occasion to lead to your partner, 
you would not discard from such a short suit, but choose another. 
Or to speak generally, you would not cripple yourself in any way 
merely to convey to your partner information as to your shortest 
suit. Yet even in such cases as these, if your partner has given 
evidence of great strength, you would sacrifice your own hand, 
even by playing from such cards as these, rather than mislead 
him as to the position of your shortest suit. 

On the other hand, there is a general rule respecting the first 
discard, of almost equal importance as the general rule just given— 
nay, perhaps, when the value of sound defence is considered, of 
even greater importance. It is this: if the enemy have led 
trumps, or signalled for them, or have otherwise indicated strength 
in trumps, you should generally discard from your best protected 
suit. For when the enemy are playing a forward game, your 
whole system of defence depends on keeping the command of the 
plain suits; and if you and your partner are careful to discard only 
from well protected suits, you may so keep the command of the 
enemy’s best suits as to avoid disaster even though you may 
not be able to achieve any signal triumph. Thus, the first dis- 
card when the enemy have shown strength in trumps may 
usually be interpreted to signify the best protected or usually the 
longest—instead of the shortest suit, as when the enemy have 
not shown such strength. This indication is not quite so clear as 
that given by the discard from the short suit; for the choice of a 
defensive course is not usually so simple as the choice of the 
proper method of conducting a forward game. Thus, with a 
strong game the first discard nearly always signifies a short suit; 
but with a weak game the first discard cannot so confidently be 
supposed to be from a long suit; you may see your way to safety 
best by clearing your partner’s long suit, or by discarding from a 
short suit of weak and useless cards. 

Still in every case the first discard has its meaning in whist 
language—either a simple and unmistakable meaning, or a 
meaning which is one of two or three possible indications. 

I pass now to the ‘ signal,’ properly so called—viz. the signal 
for trumps, and will then consider ‘ the Echo of the Signal,’ and 

afterwards the ‘ American Leads,’ which include, and will eventually 
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obliterate, what have been called the Penultimate and Ante-. 
penultimate Leads. 

The signal or Peter consists in playing an unnecessarily high 
card to a trick, as the five when you hold the four. The fall of 
the lower card later completes the signal. This signal means, 
I have sufficient strength in trumps and outside trumps to 
warrant me in playing a forward game, and in calling on partner 
to lead trumps. The signal is imperative; though, of course, a 
good player would not respond if signalled by a partner whose 
skill he mistrusted. But to be imperative, the signal must he 
made at the first opportunity. Made later, it is only to be re- 
garded as a suggestion, not as a command, though I have seen 
more games obviously made by a late signal than by an ordinary 
Peter. I remember a case where I saw at about the sixth trick, 
and after a round of trumps had already been taken out by the 
enemy, that a game could only be saved (and as it chanced won 
also) if I were led through in trumps, and made a successful 
finesse. I held best, third-best, and fifth-best trumps. My 
partner (my life-partner as it happened) saw the signal, and led 
the fourth best trump, to which second player dropped the 
seventh best. I knew my left-hand opponent, original trump 
leader, had led from four only; so, as six trumps were now played, 
my partner could hold no more if the second best lay on my 
right ;' and if the second best lay on my left it did not matter 
how I played, for the game was gone. I therefore had, of course, 
no hesitation in taking my partner’s fourth best with my third 
best, which took the trick. The second best fell next round to 
the best; and my fifth best drew the last trump from my op- 
ponent on the left. I led then, first, a winning card in a plain suit, 
and next, to my partner’s major tenace in a suit in which my 
opponent on the right had shown weakness. The game was thus 
saved by a Jate signal, and could have been saved on no other line. 
Another example is given in ‘ How to Play Whist.’ 

The general idea among average whist players is that the 
signal is of infrequent occurrence, and many tire of looking for it, 
because in its positive form it appears perhaps in but one of ten 
or twelve games. But, as a matter of fact, the signal is shown in 
one form or another in almost every game. This part of whist 
language is scarcely ever out of use. Unless trumps are led out 
very early, independently of any signal, it scarcely ever happens 





1 My partner could have but one more card, and that could not possibly be the 
second best, as in that case it would have been the proper card to lead. 
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that the opportunity for the signal does not occur in plain suits 
to one or other if not to all of the players, Every player who, 
having the chance of signalling, does not signal, says to his 
partner, and indeed to the whole table, ‘I have not strength 
enough to justify a signal.’ To look out for information of this 
sort is no idle task, but one which has its reward in nine games 
out of ten played. In saying this, I refer of course to the watch 
for the signal all round, not in partner’s play only. 

To look for the signal in this way, systematically, becomes, 
after a short time, quite as easy and simple as attending to the 
various leads and discards. Just as you note your partner’s suit 
and the suit of either adversary, and have no trouble in retaining 
them in your mind, so is it with the evidence derived from the 
signal whether withheld or given. Thus the notes made as the 
first few tricks are played might run somewhat like this : 

My right hand adversary (A) is strong in hearts. My ad- 
versary on the left (B) has not signalled. Neither A nor B is 
very strong in trumps (spades). My partner (Z) does not signal. 
Probably trumps are pretty equally divided. B’s suit is clubs. 
Since Z passes a doubtful card, he probably holds four trumps. 
His own suit is diamonds, which is also mine, and I also have 
four trumps. The time seems ripe for leading trumps, trusting 
to diamonds being established between us—from what the first 
round in diamonds has shown, &c. 

Looking out for the signal, shown or withheld, should be con- 
sidered as normal a part of whist watching as noting leads, discards, 
and cards returned, whether by partner or by the adversaries in 
their respective suits. The ‘echo’ is a signal which should in like 
manner be looked for whenever trumps have been either signalled 
for or led. It is the token by which the partner of the signaller 
or trump-leader tells him that he himself holds either less or more 
than four trumps. When he holds four or more, he signals either 
in trumps or in a plain suit at the first opportunity. This means 
in whist language ‘I hold four trumps.’ Failing to give the 
‘echo’ when partner has led trumps or signalled for trumps, 
means in whist language, ‘I do not hold so many as four trumps.’ 

The ‘echo’ is regarded by many old-fashioned whist players as 
a useless elaboration of what they call the signalling system. They 
suppose that not one game in a hundred can give occasion for the 
‘echo.’ As a matter of fact, the ‘echo’ signal of whist conversa- 
tion appears either in the positive or in the negative form in quite 
a large proportion of those games—and they are many—where 
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trumps are led early, or are signalled for. The idea of an opponent 
of this particular development of the signalling system is that for 
the ‘echo’ to be played it is necessary, first, that his partner 
should be long and strong in trumps; secondly, that he should 
signal; thirdly, that he himself should hold four trumps; fourthly, 
that he should have an opportunity of echoing; and fifthly, that 
this opportunity should come in the first few tricks. But as a 
matter of fact, the conditions necessary for the ‘echo’ signal to 
appear effectively in a game are only the two following. First, 
one of the four players must be strong enough in trumps to lead 
them or signal for them; and secondly, his partner must have the 
opportunity of signalling if he wants to. It is just as important 
to show by not echoing that you do not hold four trumps, as it is 
to show by echoing that you do; and it is even more important to 
watch for the ‘echo’ from the enemy than to note it in your 
partner, or to proclaim it yourself; for defence is always somewhat 
more important at whist than attack. 

We come, lastly, to the so-called American leads, which con- 
stitute in reality but the development of the leads called the 
Penultimate and the Antepenultimate. 

The Penultimate lead was invented by ‘Cavendish,’ and is 
itself a development of the lead of a middle card (the lowest 
of a mid-sequence), as the ten from the king, knave, ten, and 
others, the nine from king, knave, ten, nine. It consists in lead- 
ing the lowest card but one from a suit of five or more, not 
headed by high cards requiring a different lead. Thus from queen, 
ten, seven, four, three, you lead the four; but from ace, four 
others (not including the king) you lead the ace, not the penulti- 
mate; from king, queen, and three others, not including the 
knave, you lead the king. Whenever, according to the old- 
fashioned play, you would lead the lowest from a suit of five cards, 
the penultimate rule requires that you should lead the lowest but 
one. 

The rule originally required the lead of lowest but one from 
six cards, or from seven or more. But it was suggested (by 
Drayson first, I believe) that from six cards the lowest but two, or 
the antepenultimate, should be led. And some players extended 
this plan to the lead of the lowest but three from a suit of seven 
cards, and so on. 

Now, no one who has ever fallen into the habit of showing a five- 
card suit by the penultimate, or a six-card suit by the antepen- 
ultimate, and noting also when his partner or either enemy leads 
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in that way, can have failed to recognise a number of cases where 
he seems to have an opportunity of indicating a five-card or six- 
card suit in other ways, when the first lead cannot be the penulti- 
mate or the antepenultimate. Drayson had already mentioned 
one case, viz. where you lead ace from ace five small ones, 
suggesting that in this case, after leading the ace, you should 
follow with the lowest but one. But such cases are numerous, 
Thus you lead king from king, queen, three small ones, and the 
king making you follow with a small one. You feel in this case 
that as you would lead your lowest if you had had originally but 
two small ones, the proper course is to lead your lowest but one 
when you have three, or originally a five-card suit. So with four 
little ones, you feel that the lowest but two is the proper card to 
follow with. 

Now the first class of American leads makes the system of 
leading from long suits uniform. 

First we have the rule: From a long suit, in which you have 
to lead a small card, lead always the fourth best card. This rule 
includes the penultimate, the antepenultimate, and if one may 
invent such a word, the pre-antepenultimate from seven cards. 

Mr. N. B. Trist, of New Orleans, to whom the systematising of 
long-suit leads is due, calls the fourth card of a long suit the 
‘card of uniformity.’ 

Secondly: From a long suit in which you have to open with a 
high card or cards, and follow with a low one, follow with the 
original fourth-best card: that is, let your first small-card lead be 
in this case, as in the preceding, the ‘card of uniformity.’ 

Both these rules are included in this general and simple rule: 
Play your long suit always as if it were a four-card suit, whatever 
be the number of cards you may have held in it. 

But Mr. Trist has added another development of a system by 
which ‘ Cavendish’ had shown how long suits may be indicated. It 
used formerly to be the rule that from ace, queen, knave, and 
others (one or more) you led ace and followed with queen. But 
‘ Cavendish’ noticed in actual play that this sometimes led to your 
long suit being blocked by partner, who, if he holds king guarded 
second round, drops the small card to the queen, and when the 
suit is led again, and he has won with the king, has no card with 
which to return the suit. If you held originally only four cards 
of the suit, this would be right, because one of the enemy might 
hold four in the suit, headed by the ten, and capturing your queen 
with the king, would leave the fourth trick to the adversaries, 
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But if you held originally five, and your partner three, it is so 
unlikely that either of the enemy holds four, that the chances are 
in your favour if partner captures the second trick with his king. 
To induce him to do this, you lead the knave instead of the queen. 
This means in whist language, ‘I hold the queen and two more at 
least.’ By capturing the knave, and leading either at once or 
when the right time comes a small card, your partner often 
enables you to make the three remaining tricks of the suit. 

Here, again, I suppose that every one who has employed this 
device must have felt repeatedly that it would be very convenient 
if the system were extended, so that whenever it is a matter of 
indifference, so far as (1) the mere strength of the card, and (2) 
the information it conveys as to your high cards, which of two 
high cards you play first, then the play of the lower first should 
indicate that you held originally more than four. Observe that 
this rule can never affect the original lead, since the rules for lead- 
ing are so definite that it can never be a matter of indifference 
which of two high cards in sequence is first led. And again, in 
many cases where you have choice of two high cards equal in 
strength for your second lead, it is by no means a matter of in- 
difference which you select. Thus from ace, king, queen, knave 
(plain suit), with or without others, the leads are, king first, then 
knave. This is the only way in which you can say, in whist lan- 
guage, ‘I led from ace, king, queen, knave.’ Here it is only on 
the third round that you can show you had four only or more 
originally, viz. by leading the ace in the former case, and the 
queen in the latter. 

This is the development actually proposed by Mr. Trist. His 
third rule, which includes the whole of his second-class leads, may 
be thus worded—of two high indifferent cards, after first round of 
a suit which you have opened with a high card, lead the higher with 
a suit of four originally, the lower with a suit of five or more. 

These American leads have been subjected to a good deal 
of criticism. Whist players may be divided into two classes, those 
who think every change an improvement by which the language 
of the game is made fuller and clearer; those who think such 
changes undesirable. ‘Cavendish’ and his followers consider that 
with a good partner the American leads are a gain ; the others (and 
be it understood that I am still speaking of good players) con- 
sider that against observant enemies the American leads do more 
harm than good. © 
For my own part, I cannot but think that ‘ Cavendish ’ and his 
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school pay too little attention to the diversity of cases which may 
arise, when they advocate the uniform acceptance of the American 
leads. With regard to the echo, the signal, the rules for discard- 
ing, leading, returning leads, and so forth, no exception is to be 
taken against the general principle that plain sailing is best. But 
I have always felt that in the case of the penultimate and ante- 
penultimate a fixed rule is a little dangerous; and I feel this still 
more strongly in the case of the American leads. That they 
should replace the penultimate, which is indeed included within 
them, is sufficiently obvious, but that they should be followed uni- 
formly has not I think been fully shown. ‘ Cavendish’ has main- 
tained pretty often in the ‘ Field,’ that we should above all things 
adopt a uniform system in such matters. But it might as reason- 
ably be urged that we should always discard from our shortest suit 
rather than attempt to guard ourselves against declared strength 
of the enemy’s. 

I would advocate a modified acceptance only of the American 
leads. Since it is clear that a long suit can be of little value 
against strong hands (and especially trump strength) with the 
enemy, it appears to me that the American leads (certainly those 
of the first class) should be employed only when the strength of 
the rest of the hand justifies a certain degree of confidence. I 
would regard the use of the American system! as a signal of more 
than length in that particular suit, as showing in fact either a 
strong hand, or recognition of strength through partner’s trumps 
and strong cards. 

Used with this understanding and limitation, I believe the 
American leads to be a great gain and improvement to the system 
of playing long suits. 

Lastly, I would suggest one other saying in whist language, 
the utility of which I have more than once noticed in playing with 
a partner who has accepted the principle. In discarding from a 
long suit (that is, when strength has been declared by the enemy) 
the original fourth-best of the suit should be selected for the first 
discard. In Game XXIII of my little treatise on whist, the pen- 
ultimate is discarded in such a case, and the game saved through 
the information thus conveyed. But now the card of uniformity 
would be the proper card to throw out in all such cases, 


RicuarD A, Proctor. 


1 Although a noteworthy development of the game has thus come from 
America, and there are unquestionably some fine American players, the average 
level of American whist is very, very low. 
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\ HEN first light broke upon her from the East, 
From out the splendour and the shame of Rom>— 
Renouncing wealth and pleasure, game and feast, 
And all the joys of his polluted home— 
Desiring not the gifts his world could give, 
If haply he might save his soul and live, 
Into the desert’s heart a man had come. 


His God had died for love of him, and he 
For love of God would die to all of these 
Sweet sins he had not known for sins, and be 
Estranged for evermore from rest and ease ; 
His days in penance spent might half atone 
For the iniquity of days bygone, 
And in the desert might his soul find peace. 


Crossing wide seas, he reached an alien land, 
By mighty harbours and broad streams he passed 
Into an arid, trackless waste of sand, 
And journeying ever faster and more fast, 
Left men behind, and onward still did press 
To a ruined city in the wilderness, 
And there he stayed his restless feet at last. 





There stood long lines of columns richly wrought, 

Colossal statues of gigantic kings, 
Vast shadowy temples, court within dim court, 

Great shapes of man-faced beasts with wide firm wings ; 
' And in and out each broken colonnade 
i The bright-eyed, swift, green-gleaming lizards played, 
In that. still place the only living things. 


| 1 T am indebted for part of this story to a legend referred to by Mr, Lecky in 
his ‘ History of European Morals,’ 
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But when the moon unveiled her still, white face, 
And over sand and stone her glory shed— 
Another life awoke within the place, 
And great beasts stalked, with silent. heavy tread, 
Through pillared vista, over marble floor. 
And the stern menace of the lion’s roar 
Made horrible the city of the dead. 


Like a great bird soft sinking on its nest, 
Too lightly to disturb its tender brood, 
The night, with dark spread wings and cloudy breast, 
Sank on the desert city’s solitude 
As he drew near. The shadows grew more dense, 
The silence stronger; weariness intense 
Fell on him then, and only rest seemed good. 


He passed between tall pillars’ sculptured gloom, 
And entered a deserted, lightless fane, 
And knew not if it temple were, or tomb, 
But slept and slept, till over all the plain 
The level sunbeams spread, and earth was bright 
With morning’s radiant resurrection-light ; 
Then he awoke, refreshed and strong again. 


Through empty courts he passed, and lo! a wall 
Whereon was imaged all the languid grace 
Of fairest women, and among them all 
Shone like a star one lovely Eastern face. 
Undimmed by centuries the colours were, 
Bright as when first the painter found her fair, 
And set her there to glorify the place. 


All he had fled from suddenly drew near, 
And from her eyes a challenge seemed down thrown ; 
* Ah, fool!’ she seemed to say, ‘ what dost thou here ? 
How canst thou bear this stern, sad life alone, 
When I—not just this face that copies me, 
But I myself-—~stretch arms and lips to thee, 
From that same world whose joys thou hast foregone ?’ 
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His heart leaped up, then sank and trembled there, 
Then with a start he hid his eyes and fled 
Into the hotness of the outer air. 
His pulse beat quickly. ‘Oh, my God!’ he said, 
‘These be the heart made pure, and cleanséd brain ! 
I vow to thee to never look again 
On woman, real or painted, quick or dead !’ 


So lest within the city he should find, 
To tempt his soul, still some accurséd thing, 
He left the palaces and courts behind, 

Found a green spot, with date-palms and a spring, 
And built himself a rough stone shelter there, 
And saw no more the face, so strange and fair, 

That had begot such vain imagining. 


He tilled the patch of land, and planted seeds 
Which from his own far country he had brought, 
And, caring little for his body’s needs, 
Strove still by blind belief to strangle thought, 
By ceaseless penance to disarm desire, 
To quench in prayer and fast all human fire, 
And wrest from Heaven the blessings that he sought. 


And there peace found him, and he dwelt alone, 

And gladly gave his life to God. Behind 

Lay the long dim arcades of graven stone ; 

Before him lay the desert, burning blind 
Sometimes with the dread dance of its own sand, 
That wildly whirled in shadowy columns, fanned 

By the hot breath of the fierce desert wind. 


Each day passed by as had passed other days, 

And those gone by were as the ones to come, 
Save that on some days he was wild with praise, 
} And weak with vigil and with fast on some; 
} And no man saw he for long months and years, 
| But ever did he penance with hot tears, 
And but for prayer and praise his lips were dumb. 
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Sometimes at first, when spent with watch and prayer, 


He saw again the Imperial City’s towers, 
Where, in a mist of music and sweet air, 
Thais and Phryne crowned his cup with flowers ; 
He saw the easeful day, the festal night, 
The life that was one dream of long delight, 
One rose-red glow of rapture and fair hours. 


He heard old well-remembered voices cry 
‘Come back to us! Think of the joys you miss ; 
Each moment floats some foregone rapture by, 
A cup, a crown, a song, a laugh, a kiss! 
Cast down that crown of thorns, return, and be 
Once more flower-crowned, love-thrilled, wine- 
warmed, and see 
The old sweet life—how good a thing it is!’ 


But his soul answered, ‘ Nay, I am content ; 
Ye call in vain. The desert shuts me in; 
Your flowers are sere, your wine with gall is blent, 
Your sweets have all the sickening taste of sin ; 
Such sin I expiate with ceaseless pain, 
And world and flesh and devil strive in vain 
Back from its sanctuary my soul to win. 


‘ Fair are the Imperial City’s towers to see? 
I seek the City with the streets of gold. 
Beside the lilies God has grown for me 
Faint are the roses that your fingers hold ; 
Ear hath not heard the music I shall hear, 
Eye hath not seen the joys that shall appear, 
Nor heart conceived the things I shall behold.’ 


After long days a stranger halted there 
For some far distant monastery bound. 

The hermit fed and lodged, nor could forbear 
To tell his guest what rest his soul had found, 
How with the world he long ago had done, 
How the hard battle had been fought and won, 

And he found peace, pure, perfect and profound. 
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The stranger answered, ‘Thou hast watched an hour, 
But many hours go to make up our day, 
And some of these are dark with fateful power, 
And Satan watches for our souls alway ; 
The spirit may be willing, but indeed 
The flesh is weak, and so much more the need 
‘To pray and watch, my brother, watch and pray.’ 


The Roman bowed his head in mute assent, 
And, having served the stranger with his best, 
Bade him God-speed, and down the way he went— 
Gazed sadly after, but within his breast 
A pale fire of resentment sprang to flame. 
Was he not holy now, and void of blame, 
And certain of himself, and pure, and blest ? 


That night a new-born desolation grew 
Within his heart as he made fast the stone 
Against the doorway of his hut, and knew 
How more than ever he was now alone. 
He was in darkness, but the moon without 
Made a new tender daylight round about 
The hut, the palms, the plot with millet sown. 


Hark—what was that ?—For many months and years 
He had not heard that faint uncertain noise, 
Broken, and weak, and indistinct with tears— 
A voice—a human voice—a woman’s voice. 
‘Oh, let me in,’ it wailed, ‘ before I die! 
Oh, let me in, for Holy Charity! 
For see—my life or death is at thy choice!’ 


Unthinking, swift he rolled the stone away: 
There stood a woman, trembling, shrinking, thin ; 

Her pale hair by the moon’s white light looked gray, 

And gray her hands and gray her withered skin.— 

i ‘Oh, save me—lest I die among the beasts 

| Who roam, and roar, and hold their horrid feasts! 

Oh, save me,’ she besought him, ‘let me in!’ 
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Troubled, he answered, ‘ Nay, [ have a vow 
Never again a woman’s face to see!’ 
‘But, ah,’ she cried, ‘ thy vow is broken now, 
For at this moment thou beholdest me. 
I cannot journey further! Help!’ she said, 
‘Or before morning comes I shall be dead, 
And thou repent to all eternity!’ 


His soul was gentle and compassionate. 

After a moment’s pause, ‘ Enter,’ he said, 

‘ My vow is broken and thy need is great.’ 

She staggered forward to the dry leaf bed, 
And sank upon it, cold and still and white. 
‘Perhaps she may not live until the light,’ 

He thought, and lifted up her drooping head, 


To give her wine from out a little store 
Which he had kept untouched since first he came ; 
He rolled the stone again before his door 
To keep the night air from her wasted frame ; 
And, though his vow was broken, somehow knew 
That he was doing what was right to do, 
And yet felt vaguely guilty all the same. 


And many a day he tended her and fed ; 
But ever after that first night’s surprise 
With earnest vigilance he held his head 
Averted, and downcast he kept his eyes. 
His vow, though broken once, was still his law ; 
He looked upon her face no more, nor saw 
Her whom he cared for in such kindly wise. 


She never spoke to him, nor he to her— 
That she was sick and sad was all he knew; 
He never asked her what her past days were, 
Nor of the future, what she meant to do. 
So dwelt they, till the full moon’s yellow light 


Flooded the world once more. Then came the night 


Which all his life had been a prelude to. 
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The stone was moved a little from the door, 

And near it he was kneeling wrapt in prayer 

Upon the cold uneven earthen floor ; 

The moonbeams passed him by, and rested where 
The woman slept—her breathing soft and slow, 
With rhythmic beat and even cadence low, 

Breaking the stillness of the cool night air. 


His prayer being ended, as he turned to rest, 
He chanced to let his eyes fall carelessly 
Upon the figure that the moon caressed, 
The woman that his care had not let die. 
And now no more he turned his face aside, 
But gazed, and gazed, and still unsatisfied 
His eager look fed on her, hungrily. 


On her? Onwhom? The suppliant he had saved, 
Thin, hollow-cheeked and sunken-eyed had been, 
With shrunken brow whereon care-lines were graved, 
With withered arms, dull hair, and fingers lean. 
‘Has my blind care transformed her so?’ he said; 
For she was gone, and there lay in her stead 
The loveliest woman he had ever seen. 


The rags she wore but made her seem more sweet, 
Since in despite of them she was so fair ; 
The rough brown leaves quite covered up her feet, 
But left one ivory arm and shoulder bare ; 
The other lay beneath the little head, 
And over all the moonlit couch was spread 
The sunlight-coloured wonder of her hair. 


He could not move, nor turn away his gaze: 
How long he stood and looked he could not guess. 
At last she faintly sighed, and in her face 
Trembled the dawn of coming consciousness. 
The eyelids quivered, and the red lips stirred, 
As if they tried to find some sweet lost word 
To break the spell of their own loveliness, 
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And then her eyelids lifted, and he met 
Full in his dazzled eyes the glorious light 
Of eyes that he had struggled to forget 
Since he had broken from their spells of might— 
The Eastern eyes that from the painted wall 
Had lightened down upon him, to enthral 
Senses and soul with fetters of delight. 


He knew her now, his love without a name, 
Who in his dreams had looked on him and smiled, 
And almost back to his old world of shame | 
His unconsenting manhood had beguiled ! 
There was no world now any more. At last 
He knew that all—his future, present, past— 
In her sole self was fused and reconciled. 








The moments fled as in a dream divine : 
Fire filled his veins—there beat within his brain 
The madness that is born of love or wine ; 
And her eyes gleamed—softened and gleamed again, 
And in those stormy seas he gazed, until 
Her beauty seemed the whole vast night to fill, 
And all, save she, seemed valueless and vain. 


Then, with her eyes still deep in his, she rose 
And moved towards him, and a wave of bliss 
Flooded his sense with the wild joy that goes 
Before a longed-for, almost granted kiss, 
And slowly she drew nearer to his side— 
Then, with a smile like mid-June’s dawn, she sighed, 
And turned to him, and laid her hand on his, 


And at the touch, all he had deemed effaced— 

All the heart-searing passions of his past 
Surged up, and their destroying wave laid waste 

The ordered garden of his soul. At last 

The spell of silence broke, and suddenly 

The man’s whole heart found voice in one low cry, 
As round her perfect head his arms he cast. 
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And did not clasp her—for his foiled arms crossed 
Only upon his own tumultuous breast ! 
His wrecked heart, tempest driven, passion tossed, 
Beat fierce to his own hand upon it pressed, 
As on June fields might fall December frost. 
In one cold breath he knew that she was lost— 
Eternally foregone and unpossessed. 


For even as he clasped she had seemed to melt, 
And fade into the misty moonlit air ; 
His arms were empty, yet his hand still felt 
The touch of her hand that had rested there : 
But she was gone, with all her maddening grace— 
The solitude and silence, in her place, 
Like a chill, searching wind crept everywhere. 


Silence—at first. Then suddenly outbroke 
A little laugh. And then, above, around, 
A hideous peal of laughter, shout on shout, 
Re-echoing from sky, and air, and ground ; 
And in his devastated soul had birth 
A horrid echo of that demon mirth, 
And with his human voice he swelled its sound. 


‘ Tricked, fooled!’ he shrieked. ‘ We laugh, the fiends and I ; 
They for their triumph, I to feel my fall! 
From snares like these is no security, 
In desert wild, or close-built city wall. 
And since I must be tempted, let me go 
And brave the old temptations that I know ; 
Not these, that are but phantoms after all. 


‘ Phantoms, not living women, warm and real, 
Like the fair Roman women were. And yet 
The phantom only is my soul’s ideal, 
Longed for through all the years and never met 
Till now ; and only now to make hell worse— 
To fan my fires of infinite remorse 
With the cold wind of infinite regret, 
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‘ Back to the world, the world of love and sin ! 
For since my soul is lost, I claim its price! 
Prayers are not heard. The God I trusted in 
Has failed me once—He shall not fail me twice ! 
No more of that wild striving and intense 
For irrecoverable innocence— 
No more of useless, vain self-sacrifice. 


‘ Life is too potent and too passionate 
Against whose force I all these years have striven 
In vain, in vain! Our own lives make our Fate; 
And by our Fate our lives are blindly driven ! 
There is no refuge in the hermit’s cell 
From memories enough to make a hell— 
Of chances lost that might have made a Heaven 


Back to his world he went and plunged anew 
Into the old foul life’s polluted tide ; 

But ever in his sweetest feast he knew 
A longing never to be satisfied : 


This strange wild wickedness, that new mad sin, 


Might be the frame to find her picture in ; 
And if that failed, some other must be tried. 


And in the search, soul, body, heart, and brain 
Were blasted and destroyed, and still his prize, 
Ever untouched, seemed always just to gain ; 
And just beyond his reach shone Paradise. 
So followed he, too faithfully, too well, 
Through death, into the very gate of hell, 
The love-light of those unforgotten eyes ! 


E, 
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By THE AvuTHOR OF ‘CHRISTINA Nortu,’ ‘A GOLDEN Bar,’ 
&e. &e. 


CHAPTER I. 
OMEWHERE in the middle of Normandy, off the high road, 


and at a distance from any centre of business or pleasure, 
there is a small manufacturing town with two or three high 
chimneys and a few hundreds of work-people. The country 
round it is flat and uninteresting, the straight roads are bordered 
here and there by poplars; a slow sluggish stream flows between 
its low green banks without a single wind or curve ; the one long 
street with its uneven pavement is narrow and dirty; the limes 
which surround the tiny ‘ Place’ look stunted and unhealthy ; the 
churchyard is overgrown and neglected ; the church itself has no 
pretensions to beauty or even to antiquity. Few people visit 
Pont-Avize ; there is nothing to attract them. Few people livé 
there who can afford to live elsewhere. . 

Yet Pont-Avize, too, has its society, its cliques; its ambi- 
tions, its aristocracy. M. Jules Dubois, avocat, has his name on a 
bright brass plate on the door of a red brick house at the corner 
of the principal street ; the doctor and the curé live side by side 
in two whitewashed houses behind the church, and the private 
houses of the owners of the two large factories stand in their own 
gardens on the outskirt of the town. 

M. Blanchard is the principal inhabitant of Pont-Avize. M. 
Laval, who lives nearly opposite, is of less consequence in the 
eyes of his neighbours. His factory is smaller; his house has no 
carriage drive up to it. M. Blanchard has conservatories, a 
fountain in the middle of his lawn, and some bright flower-beds 
round its edge. M. Laval has only two Etruscan vases on the 
steps which lead to his door, filled with nasturtiums. His flower- 
beds are weedy, his walks are overgrown ; his modern white house, 
with its green shutters all closed, is overshadowed by trees, and 
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has a melancholy dull look as of a young person who has grown 
prematurely old. 

Yet there is a little piece of youth and sunshine inside the 
house, though it would seem to be almost out of place there. 

When Madame Laval died (bidding farewell without regret to 
a world in which the poor woman had found but little pleasure) 
she left an infant daughter of a few weeks old behind her. That 
was nearly nineteen years ago, but M. Laval is still a widower, 
and the little Aimée has known no other care than that bestowed 
upon her in a dutiful rather than a loving spirit by Mademoiselle 
Stéphanie, M. Laval’s unmarried sister. Like a plant which 
springs up wherever it can find the least depth of earth in the 
crevice of the hard rock, and blossoms alike in rain and sunshine, 
so the child has turned darkness to light, and for her, as yet, life 
has no sadness even in its dull uniformity. 

Aimée was eighteen on her last birthday, another is near at 
hand, and she is beginning to be conscious of unsatisfied needs 
and unfulfilled desires. She has a world of her own inside the 
narrow world of Pont-Avize. 

It is evening, and she has pushed back the Venetian shutters, 
and is standing by the window looking down the street. The 
church clock has just struck five and her father will soon be 
coming home. M. Blanchard has left his office, and after standing 
on the step a moment talking to his clerk, he comes down the 
road to his own great iron gates. Before turning into them he 
looks up at the window and takes off his hat with a gallant wave. 
M. Blanchard is the greatest man in Pont-Avize; he is nearly 
forty, but he is still a bachelor. He has a white waistcoat and 
yellow gloves, and a rose in his button-hole; but though Aimée 
returns his bow politely, she does not look after him. On the 
contrary she turns away again rather quickly. 

‘What do you see? Is anything passing ?’ asks Mademoiselle 
Stéphanie, rather crossly. 

‘I am watching for papa,’ says the girl gently. ‘There is 
nothing else to look for.’ There is no complaint, but just a touch 
of resignation in her voice. 

M. Laval is at this moment coming down the road opening 
his white umbrella, for the sun has not lost its power. He has 
just taken off his hat with an absent air to the doctor as he drives 
past, when all at once his attention appears to be arrested. He 
stops short, stares along the dusty road, and adjusts his double 
eye-glass, 
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Aimée, who was about to withdraw from the window, leans 
her pretty head forward with a little gasp of astonishment. 

For down the straight road leading only to the town which no 
tourist ever visits, a stranger is coming; a tall young man with 
blue eyes and a sunburnt face. 

‘You see something ; what is it?’ her aunt repeats. 

‘He is speaking to papa. He has stopped. What can he 
want here? Itis. . . yes, it is an Englishman.’ 

‘An Englishman! Impossible. They never visit our quiet 
town,’ says Mademoiselle Stéphanie, coming to look over the girl’s 
shoulder. 

‘It is true no one visits Pont-Avize,’ says Aimée with a faint 
smile. ‘Nevertheless he is speaking to papa. He is coming to the 
garden door.’ Her heart is beating fast with timidity and pleasure. 

‘And you have been staring at him out of the window. Seat 
yourself and resume your work.’ 

Aimée obeys in silence. But the voices are coming nearer 
and there are steps on the uncarpeted stairs. 

‘Permit me to present you to my sister, my daughter,’ says 
M. Laval, preceding his unexpected guest into the room and indi- 
cating first one and then the other. 

‘This gentleman is the young Mr. Horace Dallas,’ he says, 
addressing himself to his sister. ‘ You will remember the grand- 
mamma of my poor Henriette was of the same name. I have 
often, have I not, spoken of our English relations ? Mr. Dallas is 
travelling in Normandy for the first time. Join your entreaties 
to mine that we may persuade him to pass a few days here.’ 

Mademoiselle Stéphanie dislikes strangers and hates English- 
men, but she stiffly expresses a hope that Mr. Dallas will not find 
Pont-Avize too secluded to be agreeable. He notices her grim 
smile, he sees M. Laval’s little shrewd eyes fixed upon him; he 
glances round the bare yet gaudy little drawing-room, and he 
hesitates. He turns to where Aimée sits bending her little dark 
head and flushed cheeks over her work, and he hesitates no longer. 

It is quite unconsciously that she looks up at Mr. Dallas in 
that moment of indecision, but that look has turned the scale and 
he accepts M. Laval’s hospitality. 

‘But I will not promise to talk English with you,’ says M. 
Laval, laughing. ‘If you cannot talk French to me you must ask 
my daughter to converse with you. She has studied English at 
school and it is for her an agreeable exercise ; is it not, Aimée?’ 
‘Yer, papa,’ she answers, blushing, 
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But he has no opportunity to talk English with Aimée that 
evening. Mademoiselle Stéphanie is not to be won over easily, 
and she receives the young man’s advances coldly. When she 
leaves her room the next morning she sees with satisfaction that 
his boots are still outside his door, and before she goes to attend 
to her household affairs she orders Aimée into the garden. 

But circumstances are too strong for Mademoiselle Stéphanie. 
When Horace comes down half-an-hour later, he finds the 
house empty and he sees Aimée sitting on the steps which lead 
from a glass door into the garden. Another minute and he is 
standing by her side. 

‘You are to talk my own language to me, you know,’ he says 
smiling, as she answers his greeting in French. ‘You had an 
English great-grandmother, and you ought not to forget it.’ 

‘I make so many mistakes,’ she says, in her pretty hesitating 
way. ‘But it will be an advantage to me if you will pardon my 
mistakes.’ 

‘Have you no English friends ? ’ 

‘I have only two young friends, and they have never learnt 
English. No strangers come to Pont-Avize, and my aunt does not 
care for society.’ 

‘And you never go away ?’ says the young man with a sort of 
horrified astonishment. Was it possible that so sweet and young 
a life should be bounded by that sluggish stream, those flat 
meadows, the silence or trivialities of the dull little town, that it 
should know no more of beauty than that he saw before him in 
the untended lawn, the few half-parched flowers, and the dilapi- 
dated arbour at the end of the garden! 

‘I have been twice to Rouen,’ cries Aimée, brightening. * What 
gay streets and beautiful shop windows. I have also been once to 
the theatre. And every year I shall return for a week or two to 
the convent where I was at school. My aunt is one of the nuns. 
It is very peaceful and happy there.’ 

‘But you must not go there too often,’ replies Horace, quickly. 
‘You must not be shut up between high walls for ever. What 
would your father say if you were never to come back again ?’ 

‘ Ah, papa!’ she says innocently ; ‘I am a great charge to poor 
papa.’ 

‘Not a very heavy one, I think,’ says Horace, laughing, and 
looking at the little light figure in the close-fitting dress of dark 
linen which economy and propriety alike suggest to Mademoiselle 
Stéphanie as most suitable to Aimée’s years. 
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‘But I am often in his way, you know. He often says if I had 
been a son it would have been so much better. I should have 
understood his affairs. No doubt it would have been better if I 
had been a son.’ 

‘It would not have been at all better,’ cries Horace, decidedly. 
‘On the contrary, it would have been an infinite pity.’ 

His blue eyes are looking straight at her; she does not under- 
stand what he means, yet she is startled. A door has slammed in 
the distance; what if Mademoiselle Stéphanie should find her 
here. 

‘I must go,’ she says quickly. ‘ Breakfast will be ready, and 
papa will be waiting.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ cries Horace, gently constraining her to sit down 
again. ‘They will come and tell us when breakfast is ready. Why 
should not you stay here with me a little longer ?’ 

She does not resist him, but she murmurs something in which 
ma tante is the only word distinctly audible. 

‘Oh! never mind ma tante,’ he cries gaily, and then he says 
with mock seriousness, ‘I shall be hurt if you treat me with so 
little confidence. I thought you were to befriend me and be kind 
tome. Promise me now to be my friend in this foreign land.’ 

* Yes, I promise,’ says poor little Aimée in an agony, for she 
hears her aunt’s voice coming nearer. ‘ Aimée, Aimée,’ she cries, 
calling to her from the back passages, and in another moment she 
may be upon them. 

But it is not Mademoiselle Stéphanie who interrupts them after 
all. It is M. Laval himself. He looks neat and alert, as is his 
custom when things are going well. He glances at Aimée’s 
flushed averted face without displeasure ; he shakes hands in a 
friendly manner with his guest. 

Then they go together into the bare, shady dining-room, where 
old Marie is waiting to hand round the beef-steak and fried pota- 
toes, and Mademoiselle Stéphanie is too much occupied in seeing 
that all is as it should be, to give much heed to her niece, 


CHAPTER II. 


Dinner at M. Laval’s is apt to be a somewhat dull affair, but this 
evening the master of the house is unusually agreeable. He even 
tries to draw Aimée into the talk, and to her unfeigned astonish- 
ment it is her father himself who proposes that they should adjourn 
to the garden, though he knows his sister is afraid of the night 
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air, and aftera while he says something of the imperative demands 
of business, and he too withdraws into his study. 

Horace has lighted a cigar; his fair head is uncovered, his 
eyes are fixed a little absently upon Aimée’s, as she sits near him 
in a garden chair; he looks round at the neglected walks and 
weedy borders, and says presently: 

‘It is really a shame you should know so little about flowers. 


There is a language of flowers which I thought all young ladies ° 


studied. You can fancy what flower your friends most resemble. 
Let me see, to what shall we liken you? But I cannot tell unless 
you let me see your face.’ 

Slowly, shyly, she turns towards him. The warm glow from 
the sunset rests on the childish rounded cheeks and the small 
dark head, and softly touches the outline of the white figure in the 
big wicker chair. 

‘ You are not like a garden flower at all,’ he says with half a 
laugh. Is it only the sunset which crimsons his sunburnt face? 
‘You are like a little wild rose.’ 

Aimée droops her head. It seems to her that he has spoken 
disparagingly, and yet his eyes contradict his words. 

‘And I rather think you are only a rose-bud, Mademoiselle 
Aimée.’ 

‘I am older than you imagine,’ she says quickly. ‘That is 
why papa is vexed. I cannot go back to school, and it would not 
suit him to have me always here. ‘My aunt, too, wishes to leave 
Pont-Avize, and so they wish—they would like,’ says the girl, 
suddenly embarrassed, ‘to have me provided for.’ 

‘You must not go back to the convent, whatever you do,’ 
cries Horace, throwing away his cigar. ‘ What should I do if I 
returned to find you shut up behind high walls ?’ 

‘You need not fear. I have no vocation,’ she answers, smiling. 

* What will you do, then ?’ 

‘Indeed I do not know.’ 

‘But I know,’ says the young man quickly. ‘You will be 
married.’ 

‘I think not. I do not think anyone will marry me.’ 

‘And why not ? if I may ask the question.’ He feels unreason- 
ably offended, as if some one else had made the remark. 

‘I have so little fortune,’ she says, rather shamefaced. ‘Papa 
is not a rich man, and though I am an only child—’ 

‘What do little wild roses want with fortunes? Tell me—you 
need not be afraid to tell me—would you like to be married ?’ 
882 
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‘Yes,’ hesitating; ‘ but it is not likely. My aunt had a better 
dot than I shall ever have, and no one wished to marry her.’ 

Horace, thinking of Mademoiselle Stéphanie’s thin lips and 
sharp features, could laugh outright but that he is piqued by the 
girl’s frankness. She was shy enough of him a while ago; has 
her delicate instinct told her that if he can speak lightly on such 
a subject she need be shy of him no longer? 

‘In England we do not think so much of money,’ he says, 
coldly ; and then a disagreeable recollection comes across him of 
his father’s feelings on the subject, and of the fortunes of the old 
family, which he, the eldest son, is one day to retrieve by an 
alliance with a newer name but better filled coffers. ‘To-morrow 
is Sunday, is it not?’ he says, abruptly changing the subject. 
‘What do you do on Sundays? Oh, I remember; you walk 
with your friends, Madame Langré and her daughters, after 
vespers. I shall walk with you also.’ 

‘Indeed that is not permitted,’ cries Aimée, eagerly. ‘ You 
could not come with us. But papa will no doubt take you for a 
walk,’ she adds, seeing he looks discomfited. 

‘Not if my company is so little desired,’ he says, rather 
crossly. 

Nevertheless, when the people are streaming out of the 
church’s wide west door on the late afternoon of the next day Mr. 
Horace Dallas is not far off. 

The light-green foliage of the chestnuts is stirred by the 
faintest breath of air, in order that the sunlight may play hide- 
and-seek with the shadows on the ground, the pale clear sky of 
Normandy is over all, and even at Pont-Avize there are good-will, 
sunshine, and laughter. 

‘You see I have come, though you were so unkind,’ Horace 
says as he steps to Aimée’s side; but she shrinks a little away 
from him, for her friends Mathilde and Louise have studiously 
averted their eyes, as if afraid of witnessing something improper ; 
and as they turn a corner they meet M. Laval and M. Blanchard 
walking together. M. Laval looks a little excited. M. Blanchard’s 
costume is irreproachable. He has a thick gold chain with heavy 
lockets, which show to advantage on his white waistcoat, and a 
bigger rose than usual in his buttonhole. Horace walks sulkily, 
for Aimée has M. Blanchard on one side of her and her father on 
the other. M. Blanchard is smiling; for him the walk has been 
well arranged. Mademoiselle Stéphanie after a while drops behind 
with her brother. It would seem that they have more than usual 
to say to each other. 
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‘ Aimée, make haste; take off your hat,’ she says as they 
stop at their own door. ‘ Your papa wishes to see you in the 
study.’ 

M. Laval is seated at his writing-table when Aimée comes to 
him in obedience to this command. 

‘ That is right, come in, my daughter,’ he says in a tone which 
is meant to be encouraging. ‘ You wonder why I desired to see 
you. It is nothing disagreeable, I assure you. Come, I give you 
leave to guess what it is that I mean.’ 

‘I—I do not understand you, papa,’ says Aimée, falteringly. 

‘ Aimée, my daughter, a piece of singular good fortune has 
befallen you. Should all go on as prosperously as it has begun, 
an unexpected, indeed I may say an undeserved and happy lot 
awaits you. M. Blanchard, good, excellent M. Blanchard, whose 
business becomes more prosperous every day, is content to sue for 
the hand of my young daughter—of you yourself, Aimée.’ 

He pauses and strikes his hand on the table to emphasise his 
words. 

As for Aimée, she is struck dumb. All the colour fades from 
her cheeks, which were so sweetly flushed but now. 

‘Of me?’ she murmurs. ‘It is impossible.’ 

‘It is indeed an honour, my child;’ but M. Laval is not so 
unmindful as he appears to be of those paling cheeks. ‘I do not 
wonder that you are overcome with astonishment that you, my 
simple little girl, should have attracted so sensible and honourable 
a man.’ 

‘M. Blanchard is very good,’ says the girl, in a low voice, ‘ but 
—but—I have no thought of marrying.’ 

‘ Of what, then, do you think ?’ cries M. Laval, exasperated. 
‘Of the convent and your Aunt Nathalie perhaps! No, no, my 
daughter,’ he adds, in a milder tone, ‘ you need not be alarmed. 
M. Blanchard will give you time to transfer to him the affections 
which have hitherto been centred, as is proper, upon your aunt, 
your piano, your young companions; and I shall wait patiently for 
the happy day when I shall see my only daughter the wife of 
that estimable man. Go now; put on your prettiest dress; M. 
Blanchard may perhaps come in this evening.’ 

‘Well, well!’ he says to himself as she leaves the room. 
‘How did I know when I asked the young man to stay that 
Blanchard was about to come forward? The other would be the 
best parti after all. Only Blanchard is swre, and the other may 
have a fiancée of his own in England for anything that I know.’ 
M. Blanchard comes after dinner when they are once more 
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seated in the stiff little drawing-room. He bows to the company 
generally, and then with an air of perfect assurance he seats him- 
self by Aimée’s side. 

He hopes that she is not fatigued by her walk. She replies in 
the negative; and then he makes another effort. He will be 
much honoured if she will sometimes walk with her aunt in his 
grounds. 

‘You are very obliging, monsieur,’ she says, shyly. 

‘Not at all. It is a solitary garden; a lonely house!’ says 
M. Blanchard, who would be sentimental if he might. 

So they carry on the conversation after the same fashion a 
little longer, and then M. Laval, seeing how matters stand, wisely 
interrupts the ¢éte-d-téte. Perhaps he thinks that as far as her 
prospects are concerned it is as dangerous to oblige her to sustain 
a conversation with her lover as it is to allow her to speak English 
with Horace. 

Horace has, however, only the opportunity to say a few words 
to her apart this evening. 

‘Not one kind word or look all day, Mademoiselle Aimée ; 
what have I done ?’ 

‘ Oh, nothing, nothing !’ cries the poor child. She can hardly 
keep back her tears. The day she thought would be so bright 
has ended so miserably. 

‘ Never mind,’ cries Horace, gaily; her manifest diseomposure 
has restored his good humour. 

* To-morrow morning let us meet in the garden, Is it nota 
promise ?’ 

She dares not say Yes, she cannot say No, and that night it is 
little use to try to sleep. When sleep at length comes it is so 
profound that she awakes with a start to find the sun shining 
with such power as to make her fear that some of the precious 
hours before breakfast are already past; and yet though the 
thought gives her a pang she isin no haste to leave her room. 
She fears she knows not what. If she again finds herself alone 
with Horace, can she any longer be happy and unconstrained, 
when every day she is drawing nearer the time when she will be 
M. Blanchard’s affianced wife ? 

‘Aimée,’ says her aunt, meeting her at the door, ‘you are 
late. Never mind, you were fatigued last night. But see, this 
linen requires putting in order; apply yourself to the task till 
breakfast. I am required elsewhere.’ 

Mademoiselle Stéphanie has opened the door of the room 
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where the linen-closet stands, The shelves are empty, the linen 
lies in piles upon the floor. 

Aimée makes no objection ; she sets herself somewhat wearily 
to her task. 

‘Ah, well! the Englishman will not find her there,’ says 
Mademoiselle Stéphanie as she goes down the passage. 





CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Horace DatLas is undoubtedly displeased when, having 
taken the trouble to be out of his room at an unwonted early 
hour, he can see no signs of Aimée. 

The rest of the house is astir. He can hear Mademoiselle 
Stéphanie scolding the maids in the kitchen. He sees M. Laval 
going across the road to his office, but he looks into the drawing- 
room, the dining-room, and even into the little study ; he paces 
disconsolately round the garden, and he finds no traces of Aimée’s 
presence. 

‘Little deceiver,’ he says to himself, feeling very much 
annoyed with her for having induced him to disturb himself so 
early. ‘Of course I might have known these French girls are as 
changeable as the wind.’ And then for a moment he thinks of 
another girl, a fair-haired girl in England, to whom he need give 
no secret appointments, by whose side he is welcome to sit with 
the full approval of all her friends—a girl too who is pretty and 
good-tempered and placidly fond of him, whose recognised lover 
he may become at any moment, no man forbidding him. 

Why is it that forbidden fruit is always sweetest ? 

‘ Marie,’ he calls, leaning his elbows on the sill of the dining- 
room window, and addressing the old servant, who is engaged 
within the room rubbing the furniture, ‘Marie, tell me, has 
Mademoiselle Aimée gone out for a walk this fine morning?’ 

Marie is old and crabbed. Mademoiselle Stéphanie has been 
scolding her, and she is in a worse temper than usual. At first 
she pretends to be deaf, and does not hear him; when he leans 
his handsome head still further in at the window and repeats his 
question, she answers crossly : 

‘Mademoiselle Aimée is occupied, monsieur; she will not 
descend until the breakfast is served.’ 

* But she has left her room,’ cries Horace, brightening. ‘If 
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she is so busy, do not you think, Marie, that I might be able to 
help her,?’ 

‘Bah! in arranging the linen in the store-room! That is very 
likely, monsieur,’ cries old Marie taken off her guard. 

Horace is not a young man of very rigid principles, and he 
has not a great opinion of other people’s, moreover he is bent upon 
having his own way. 

He takes a five-frane piece from his pocket and rolls it gently 
along the polished floor till it rests jus’ underneath the hem of 
Marie’s petticoat. 

‘You should not have such big holes in your pockets, Marie,’ 
he says; ‘ look, you will lose all your money. And now,’ he adds, 
making one long stride which brings him over the sill of the 
window into the room—‘now show me where is this store-room.’ 

Marie reflects for a minute whilst she pockets the money and 
wipes her hands on her apron. Mademoiselle Stéphanie deserves 
to be annoyed. It is not her fault if the young gentleman will 
persist. Finally, no one else is likely to give her a five-franc 
piece. So she takes him into the hall, and pointing up the 
stairs, leaves him in no doubt as to which is the store-room. 

Aimée is seated on the floor, some linen in her lap, and her 
head leaning back against a great pile of sheets. She is already 
tired, but she starts into a less listless attitude as the door opens 
and Horace enters. When she sees him a sudden sweet rosy 
colour flushes her face like a dawn in a summer sky. 

‘Why have you hidden yourself from me so persistently—why ? 
he asked, and though his words are reproachful, he cannot keep 
the gladness out of his voice. It is but a paltry triumph he 
has gained, but Aimée’s troubled and yet brightening face all un- 
consciously gives him his reward. 

‘I did not hide myself,’ she says, simply; ‘on the contrary, 
monsieur, Iam very glad to see you, for there is something I wish 
to say.’ 

‘I am quite ready to listen,’ replies Horace, seating himself 
on the high stool. 

But the permission to speak seems to have deprived her of the 
power. For a moment she remains quite silent, and then without 
raising her eyes she speaks with quiet resolution. 

‘I have been wishing to tell you that you must not seek me 
in this way when I am by myself. My aunt has reproved me. 
You make it hard for me to please her. I would do all I can 
to make your visit agreeable to you, but you would not wish me 
to do wrong?’ 
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‘There,is no wrong in it; this is absurd. Why are you so 
changed since yesterday? Did not your father himself tell you 
to practise your English with me? No, it must be that you want 
to be rid of me.’ 

‘Have I so many friends, then?’ says Aimee, sadly. ‘So 
many people to talk with, so many pleasures, that I should wish to 
drive you away?’ 

‘It is a little pleasure to you then?’ says Horace gently, for 
his ill-temper has vanished at the sound of her voice. ‘ What is 
it to me!’ 

Aimée makes no answer, and indeed he does not wait for one. 

‘See, Aimée,’ he says, persuasively, ‘I have only very few 
days longer to remain, but if you hide yourself from me and seem 
afraid to speak to me, I shall go away at once. Would you like 
me to go away?’ 

‘I do not know why you speak as if I had anything to do 
with it,’ says the girl a little proudly. She is pale now and her 
eyes have lost their soft wistful look and are burning with the 
brightness of unshed tears. ‘Ido not understand these questions.’ 

‘You do not speak the truth,’ he says, angrily. ‘ Why are 
you not frank with me? Does your aunt give you permission to 
walk with M. Blanchard, to sit the whole evening without speak- 
ing to any one but him? What does it mean?’ 

‘You have no right to ask all these questions,’ she answers, 
‘no right whatever; and yet if you wish to know, it means that 
M. Blanchard desires to marry me.’ 

*But it does not mean that you wish to marry him,’ cries 
Horace ; ‘it cannot mean that. It is a sacrilege even to think of 
it. How has he ever dared ... how can even your father or your 
aunt have allowed him for one single moment...’ 

He stops suddenly and fixes his eyes upon her. How gentle 
and sweet and pretty she is, with her pale cheeks and her dark 
tender eyes which are still bright with the determined effort she 
is making to keep back the signs of her weakness. 

‘You should not speak in that manner of those whom I am 
bound to obey. Are you whom I have known three days to be 
the best judge of what is right for me? M. Blanchard has been 
my father’s good friend for this long time. It is true I was too 
young to know his disposition, to appreciate his good qualities. 
But is he not giving a proof of his goodness in wishing to marry 
me?’ 

‘You are right ; such self-sacrifice is almost inconceivable !’ 
says Horace, gravely. 
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‘You need not despise it,’ she says, quickly, stung by his tone. 
‘It is not every man who would wish for a fiancée with no dot, 
nothing that any one will envy him. You may hear what they 
will say in Pont-Avize. They will not think of it as youdo. I 
shall not bring him anything that he. cares for, and he will give 
me a share in all that he has.’ 

‘Yes, in his refined pleasures and his gilded drawing-room, 
in his absurd fountain and his Chinese pagoda, in the Venetian 
mirror of which he talks so much, and his fat poodle. Your fate 
. will be indeed a happy one,’ cries Horace scornfully. 

She turns away and makes no answer, for her strength has 
deserted her, and miserable scalding tears fall fast upon the white 
linen. But Horace is not appeased though he knows that she is 
crying. 

*So this is to be the end,’ he says again, bitterly. ‘Why did 
I not know it before ?’ 

‘Because I did not know it myself,’ she says, hastily brushing 
away her tears and turning once more towards him. ‘It was 
only yesterday that they told me. It will be a long time before 
he will ask me himself. Papa has said that he will wait. He will 
give me time.’ 

‘And what will time do for you?’ asks Horace, coolly, seating 
himself on the stool and fixing his eyes upon her. 

* It will teach me to know him better. It will help me to do 
right,’ says Aimée, trembling, for now that she has once given 
way it is not so easy to regain even the bare semblance of com- 
posure. She does not add, ‘ Jt will help me to forget you.’ She 
does not as yet dare to think of that. 

‘If it teaches you to accept that man—why, I cannot even 
speak of it ;’ and the angry crimson flushes all his face. ‘If it 
teaches you to do that—why, even they should repent it. To 
have spoilt the sweetest life . . . . Poor little child, that any one 
should so dare to take advantage of your innocence ;’ and he takes 
between his own the small cold hands with which she would fain 
cover her face. 

‘ Why—why do you try to make it harder for me?’ she cries, 
while the tears drop unheeded upon his coat sleeve and her own 
hands. 

‘Why? Must I tell you why?’ She stops crying at that 
question and looks at him like a frightened child, for she can- 
not withdraw her hands from his, nor hide her face from his 
eyes, 
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‘Do you know now ?’ he asks again, slowly, whilst at the rush 
of colour which his look has brought into her face a great glad- 
ness takes possession of his heart and holds high revel there. 
‘Do you not understand that it is because I would make it im- 
possible? Will not you love me, do you not already love mea 
little? Tell me—answer me.’ 

But she makes no answer. She only droops her head lower 
and pulls her hands away from him. 

He lets them go and steps back. ‘Then you cannot,’ he says 
quietly. ‘If it was not so you could not send me away without 
one word. At least you would speak to me. You need not be 
afraid; I am not going to force an answer now;’ and he makes 
a movement asif to leaveher. It is fortunate that her confusionis 
too great for her to observe that his‘voice is not so desponding as 
his words. 

‘ Wait,’ she says, stretching out one imploring hand; ‘I did 
not mean to be unkind.’ 

‘Then look up. Only look up, and I will not ask you to 
speak even one word.’ 

She has been trained under a strict rule, and with her 
obedience is almost an instinct. She does not dream of resisting 
the tone of authority, gentle as it is. 

Her heart is beating in frightened throbs; she does not even 
know what she would say; her long lashes are still wet with tears ; 
her cheeks are burning; yet difficult though it is, she does not 
hesitate to lift her shy eyes to his. And she has no need to 
speak, for they have told him all that he would know. 

‘My sweet little love!’ he cries, joyously, and takes her in 
his arms; and she does not struggle or try to speak, but hides 
her face upon his shoulder. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THREE days have passed since that stolen interview in the store- 
room—three days since love came and claimed his prey. He 
has reigned with undivided sovereignty for three joyful rosy 
dawns—three happy wakeful nights, in Aimée’s glad young heart. 
Horace is still at Pont-Avize; they are not as yet betrothed, for 
M. Laval is cautious. He has two strings to his he ay and he will 
not, as yet, discard either, 
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If young Dallas can obtain the consent of his friends and the 
approval of his family, he will be a better parti, for Horace will 
be an English baronet some day, and that is the next thing to a 
lord. But he fears lest the young man should not be able to 
carry out his intentions; éven in England parents have some 
authority, and Sir George Dallas may withhold his consent. As 
to the young people marrying without, it such a thing is not to 
be thought of for a moment. 

So M. Laval has given his consent conditionally, and in the 
meantime no word is to be breathed of what has passed. Made- 
moiselle Stéphanie has alone been consulted, and if Marie is in 
the secret, she is prudent enough to keep her own counsel. 

Horace has written to his father, and M. Laval is clever enough 
to see that he is uneasy about the result. 

‘Well, well!’ he says to himself, ‘I should have liked to have 
seen the girl miladi, but if it is not to be, there is always that 
excellent Blanchard; as to Aimée, she is a child—she will do as 
she is told. Every girl must have a love affair before she is 
safely married ; but in the meantime they must not see too much 
of one another.’ 

Horace for his part is very far from being at his ease. He 
breathes not a word of his doubts or fears to Aimée, but he thinks 
of the old home and the tribe of younger brothers and sisters. 
He remembers his father’s anxieties and care for the future, above 
all he remembers a fair-haired English girl whose fortune would 
have made his path in life so easy, a girl of whom his mother had 
said, ‘ She is so good and true, Horace ; if you win her you will be 
a happy man ;’ and in his heart he knows that only a week ago he 
was ready to believe that she was right. Yet at least he was not 
pledged, and though he has sealed his love to Aimée but by one 
kiss, it is a pledge which shall never be broken. 

When the letter comes at last he opens it with nervous haste, 
and as he turns the first page his brows contract and an angry light 
comes into his eyes. He for once seeks M. Laval of his own 
accord, but it would not seem that the hour which he spends 
with him in his study has tended to soothe his perturbed feelings. 
As he leaves him he thrusts the letter into his pocket, crushing it 
in his hand, and goes out gloomily into the street. 

‘Go, then, if you will; obtain your parents’ permission and 
then come to ask mine,’ M. Laval has said. ‘It is well our good 
Blanchard knows not of this little episode,’ he thinks to himself 
as the young man leaves him. ‘ Bah, it is the overture before the 
opera, the grace before the meat.’ 
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‘He is insufferable,’ Horace says to himself. ‘ Aimée shall 
never see him again when once we are married. It is useless to 
stay here longer; he is right. I will cross to-night, and when I 
come back it will be to take her away.’ 

It is hardly evening; as yet the factory people have not turned 
out from their work, the streets are empty and silent, the light is 
dull and grey, there is an oppression in the air as of a coming 
storm. For once, as Horace acknowledges in the midst of his 
irritation, fortune favours him. As he looks down the street he 
sees Aimée coming towards him. She is on her way home from 
vespers, for it is a feast day. She is accompanied only by Marie, 
who walks muttering and grumbling close at her heels. 

They have come to the stone bridge which leads over the 
river. They stop for an instant to allow a laden wagon, with its 
team of horses jingling their bells, to pass them by, and ina 
moment Horace is on the narrow footway beside them. 

‘Marie,’ he says, with an authoritative tap on the old woman’s 
shoulder—‘ Marie, my good woman, you are fatigued. I see you 
pant for breath. Here on this stone seat you may rest yourself. 
I am going to take Mdlle. Aimée down to the water’s side. And 
remember silence and discretion are a woman’s greatest virtues; 
even in this world they shall be rewarded.’ 

‘Ah, monsieur, it is a crime, a treachery that you would 
have me commit,’ cries the old servant, but he pays no heed to 
her, and so she resigns herself, and seated upon the bench which 
he has pointed out sbe folds her brown wrinkled hands over her 
brown stuff petticoat. 

Then it is that Horace, turning his flushed, handsome, smiling 
face upon her, tells Aimée that she is to come with him. And 
she does not resist his will, for is it not her joy to obey his 
behests ? 

Down by the banks of the slow stream there are some thick 
alder bushes, and above them rows of tall Lombardy poplars. It 
is a pleasant spot at hot noontides, when the cattle stand in the 
shade with their feet in the running water, when the high grasses 
are mixed with gaudy flowers and the hot air stirs in them and 
comes back again laden with their fragrance ; itis a pleasant spot 
even on this overclouded afternoon, when on the western horizon 
in a haze of yellow light the sun is sinking softly and sweetly to 
his rest. There is a kind of tender solemnity about the subdued 
light and the unusual stillness. 

Perhaps Aimée is affected by it, for she does not look up at 
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Horace or try to speak as she walks along with him by the side of 
the sluggish stream. 

‘The letter has come, Aimée,’ he says, ‘and I see now that it 
was a mistake to write. I cannot make them understand. Your 
father, too, lays upon me hard conditions. I think I must leave 
you just for a little, that I may come back, when no one can 
forbid it, and claim you as my own.’ 

He speaks quickly, with a remembrance of his interview with 
M. Laval and his father’s letter making his tone more full of 
annoyance than she has ever heard it before. 

She does not speak for an instant, but it seems to him the 
little hand he holds is cold and nerveless in his clasp, and he 
presses quick kisses upon it and draws her nearer to him. 

‘ Your father will not risk anything, my darling. He cannot 
see that if we were once married all would be right in the end.’ 

‘He wishes your father also to give consent? But is not 
that right?’ asks Aimée, timidly ; ‘I have never yet heard tliat 
anyone was married without the consent of their parents.’ 

‘People are never married with it in England,’ says Horace, 
succinctly. How can he tell her that anyone in this wide world 
dares to hold her lower than himself? 

‘But you must not let me be the cause of your parents being 
angry with you. You must not grieve them for my sake, Horace,’ 
speaking the last word almost under her breath. 

‘They have no right to be angry or grieved either,’ he answers 
quickly. ‘Grieved that I should have gathered the sweetest, 
fairest little flower that ever blossomed! It is only that English 
people are so narrow-minded that they can only appreciate them- 
selves.’ 

‘It is, then, because I am French that they will not approve 
of me.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so,’ he says, reluctantly. 

¢ And then your papa is noble, and our family is not ; and also it 
is true I shall have so small a fortune. He would have wished 
you to marry some rich lady perhaps.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ echoes Horace, evasively. 

His short answers fall like so many stabs upon her heart. If 
this is true, and he cannot deny it, what is to be the end ? 

‘What are we to do, then?’ she cries, whilst her tears fall 
fast. 

‘We must be true to one another,’ says her lover, eagerly. 
‘It is only a question of waiting until I come back from England. 
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When I am face to face with them .. . It is nothing but these 
preconceived notions ; this absurd insular pride.’ 

He breaks off. It is not so easy to make all this plain to her. 
She looks at him wistfully enough, poor child, but she does not 
speak, for she does not know what to say. 

‘It will not be very long,’ he continues, speaking rather low 
and quickly, and looking away from her. ‘Only eight hours 
from Havre to Southampton, and then Iam close to my home. 
It will be nearly as quick as writing, and so much better. I 
suppose they will want me to stay a few days, and it would not do 
to put them out, would it? If you can spare me, perhaps I had 
better stay a week.’ 

‘You must not think me so unreasonable,’ she says, gently. 
‘I can wait. It will only be seven days after all.’ 

‘Only seven days,’ he echoes, mechanically, but somehow he 
wishes she would not be so literal. 

‘It will soon pass,’ he continues, after a pause, more cheer- 
fully. ‘Do you know it is only ten days since we first met ?’ 

‘I know,’ she answered softly. Was not each day as distinct 
as yesterday, marked with gilded letters in love’s calendar ? 

‘And you have already learnt to love me,’ he cries again, 
gladly, for sitting here with her hand in his, even though they are 
so soon to part, he cannot choose but be glad. ‘Oh, my little 
pure love, how unworthy of youIam! Why did this dull old 
town, of all places in the world, hold within it such a treasure for 
me ?’ 

She shakes her head and half laughs at that. What is she 
but a little wild flower he has stooped to gather? 

‘Horace,’ she says, after a little while, standing up and speak- 
ing gently yet decidedly, ‘ we must go. It is late already.’ 

So the moment of parting has arrived, yet no words come to 
his lips, for a sudden sharp pain contracts his heart. He hesi- 
tates, and as if searching for help, looks blankly round him. 

The long shadows lie across the flat pastures, a white mist is 
rising along the river’s bank, and slowly the dusky handmaid of 
the coming night is wrapping the distant outlines in its soft 
mantle of obscurity. In the stillness you can hear the faint 
swish and ripple of the water amongst the rushes and the whirr 
of a bat’s wing in the air. 

When he turns to the girl once more all the glad light had 
died out of his eager eyes, and his face is white. 

‘You will not forget me,’ he says, in a passionate whisper. 
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‘ Never doubt me; never cease to believe that I love you. Never, 
my sweet one, never.’ 

‘ Why do you ask ?’ she says, with an innocent wonder in her 
eyes lifted to meet his searching gaze. ‘ How could I forget?’ 

His only answer is to take her in his arms and press his fare- 
well kisses upon her lips. God knows he means to be true to 
her, and yet in some sort he recoils before that perfect trust 
which makes no protestations, exacts no pledges, and is above all 
promises. 

He would rather that she had wept, but her excitement is too 
highly wrought to allow of tears. 

In the darkness of the night, in the unwelcome dawn which 
tells her that he is gone, in the days when he is absent, she will 
have time enough for tears. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Touching the Practical Effect of False 
Statements. 


T was in Scotland; pretty far North. A little party of men 
were seated round a dinner-table, whence the ladies had gone. 
The matter of discussion was the Growth of Legend. 

One present stated that there is a story which appears at 
intervals in the newspapers, and has done so for many years; 
always growing more developed. Now, in all likelihood, the 
original narrator would not know it. Here is its present form: 

A Cockney preacher, very ignorant of country ways, by unlucky 
chance preached one day in a Yorkshire country church, and thus 
addressed the congregation : 

‘TI entreat you to remark, beloved friends, what Animal it was 
that had to yield the material for this festive occasion. It was 
not A Calf; any ordinary calf. It was Tue Calf; the old familiar 
Calf, which had grown up in the family year after year; which 
had been linked with the earliest recollections of the children, 
now grown up and grown old; an Animal which was the embodi- 
ment of departed days; the Calf of thirty years’ acquaintance, 
That was the almost sacred creature which was willingly given 
up for use on this joyful day.’ 

The relator of this touching story was interested in the Church 
by law established North of the Tweed, and did not wholly object 
to tell a story which cast some measure of ridicule on a preacher 
of the Anglican Communion. But as he ended, an Episcopalian 
took up the parable, and said that such was not by any means the 
way in which he had been accustomed to tell the history. It was 
a peculiarly ignorant Scotch parson, with a specially broad accent, 
who figured in the legend as narrated by the Anglican; and the 
precise words he used were ‘Now, marrk, it wasnutt Aw Cawve, 
but Thae Cawve,’ and so on. The natural reply was that in a 
country like Scotland such ignorance was impossible. Rural 
scenes and ways are everywhere close at hand. This was acknow- 
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ledged. And it was agreed on all hands that in all likelihood no 
such sermon was ever preached by any mortal anywhere. 

Could anybody ever have believed the story, was the next 
question. Hardly, it wasthought. Yet the late Lord Chancellor 
Chelmsford, on being accosted by one who said ‘Mr. Smith, I 
believe,’ is recorded to have replied, ‘ Sir, if you believe that, you 
can believe anything.’ If the Chancellor was right, here was one 
who could have given credence to the narrative of the calf. After 
this lighter beginning, the discussion passed to the grave question 
of the Practical Effect of False Statements. Those present were 
oll accustomed to hold much converse with the less cultured of 
the population. And they were unanimous in expressing the 
conviction that Falsehood exercises an incalculable force upon 
such: that the estimation in which very many men are held by their 
neighbours is the result of false stories: that the estimation in 
which human beings in conspicuous place are held (favourable or 
unfavourable) by the mass of mankind, generally founds upon 
false stories concerning them ; that two or three mischief-making 
liars going about in a small community, and under the seal of 
secrecy telling this person or that that such a neighbour has been 
saying this or that to their prejudice, may go on for long without 
being detected, and cause mischief absolutely incalculable. The 
talk in old days was of the Omnipotence of Truth. But as we go 
on through life, many of us come to have a profound fear of the 
power and the endurance of falsehood. For one person who 
comes and tells you that Mr. Mac Tattle assured him you said 
some foolish or ill-natured thing which you did not say, and thus 
puts it in your power to contradict Mac Tattle, there may be ten 
or twenty who go on in the belief that Mac Tattle told the truth. 
And then they think of you accordingly. 

‘It was rather profane,’ said a well-meaning old lady to a 
young cleric, ‘what you declared in your sermon the other day 
about King David.’ ‘What was it?’ was the natural inquiry. 
‘ Well, after stating that the Psalmist was a character who would 
not have been allowed to come to the Communion in any Scotch 
parish kirk, you summed up by saying J am aware it is recorded 
that David was the man after God’s own heart; upon this I 
have merely to remark that there is no accounting for tastes.’ 
The young cleric, horror-stricken, hastened to reply that he had 
never in his life said that, or anything like that. But the old 
lady assured him that she had heard the story in many quarters; 
that it was quite current, and generally believed. Though anxious 
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to do so, the young preacher never could so trace the scandal to 
any relator as to be able to make him or her responsible for it. 
And though he contradicted it angrily on many occasions, he was 
well aware that it continued to be put about. 

Probably it ought in candour to be admitted that when such a 
story is circulated and believed even by such as do not know the 
man implicated, it is because the man’s walk and conversation 
give it some likelihood. Though historically false, the legend 
may have been eternally true. That is, the young preacher, though 
he never made the particular audacious remark in question, may 
have been so resolved that he would keep his congregation awake, 
that rather than be dull he may occasionally have been flippant. 
Nobody would ever have said that good old Dr. Log had uttered 
such a thing ina sermon. No human being ever remembered 
or recorded anything that dismal theologian expressed. But when 
something very outrageous is imputed to a preacher who (it is 
notorious) will be heard, you are aware that at the basis of the false 
story lies the certain truth, that the orator will venture pretty far 
upon the ice rather than let people fall asleep; rather than even 
their attention should wander. You know that if he did not say 
that, he has said other things which were very queer. The writer 
has heard six of the greatest preachers of their day quite de- 
signedly cause something much louder than a titter in the con- 
gregation. Of course, they knew perfectly what risk they ran; 
they had things in hand; and there was the deepest gravity in 
half-a-minute. I could with much facility and pleasure write 
down the six names. But I will not do so. 

Let us‘not think of great public and historical results of 
believed falsehood. No doubt such have been. I suppose very 
many of the peasants whose votes made Louis Napoleon Emperor, 
thought they were voting for his Uncle (if he was his Uncle) 
returned tolife. A Cabinet Minister is recorded to have publicly 
declared that the Government to which he belonged was ‘lied out 
of office.’ If that were so, it was sad. If it were not so, of course 
the Cabinet Minister was stating what was not true. But then 
in Politics the most honest men may believe the most contradictory 
declarations; and makethem. So in ecclesiastical and theological 
controversy. You cannot bring those complicated questions to 
the simplicity and certitude of the grand truth that two and two 
make four. Would that all truth, and all fact, were simple as 
that! For a good Chief Justice once declared that in many suits 
at law it cannot be said that one side is certainly right and the 
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other wrong; but that a verdict might plausibly be found either 
way. And here is what disheartens and sickens plain downright 
men. But though good honest souls may differ on such a question 
as the maintenance of an Established Church, no honest soul can 
approve of its being diligently disseminated among unlettered 
folk, that every clergyman of the Church of England receives from 
the State an income of seven hundred a year. Yet the Bishop of 
Durham (whose word would be implicitly credited by every living 
scholar) recently declared that to his own knowledge that belief 
was entertained by numbers around his Cathedral Church ; numbers 
who will in a little have to say whether such things are to go on. 
The writer remembers, very vividly, how as a boy he heard a 
worthy Scotch minister say that before the judges of the Supreme 
Court in Scotland gave their judgment on certain vexed ecclesias- 
tical questions, they of course inquired which way the Court (of 
St. James’s) wished it to be. That minister was a sample of 
many others in that day. And he was not an idiot; not an idiot 
(that is) in other things. 

But we are to think of lesser things: of private matters, not 
of public. For such come nearest home. Has it been in your 
experience, reader of lowly estate and who fill no place to catch 
the public eye, that now and then you have detected such awful 
lies (I dislike the word thumping) in circulation about your 
humble self, that you have come to greatly doubt the stories 
which are circulated (even on apparent authority) to the prejudice 
of those placed in exalted station? Iam perfectly aware that a 
story may be quite true though it might be hard to adduce legal 
evidence of it: likewise that under the oppressive forms of law, 
employed by a very rich man against a very poor one, the poor 
man may be terrified into humbly retracting statements made 
by him which were absolutely veracious. The blackguard Earl, 
applying to the Queen’s Bench for a criminal information, 
was able to make an outraged but humble neighbour cave in, 
though truth was on the humble neighbour’s side. But, that 
was a generation back: and the penny newspapers now form a 
Tribunal which scapegraces in high position fear more than they 
fear the Queen’s Bench. Still, remembering all this, the baseless 
falsehoods which are put about to the detriment of the lowly, 
parsons and professors and the like, make one read with great sus- 
picion the statements occasionally published as to dukes and 
princes, and receive with a highly sceptical spirit the rumours 
circulated by word of mouth. If one believed but half of what 
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one hears, it would be a small thing to say one would despair of 
the republic: the question would be wherefore the flames that 
wiped out Sodom and Gomorrah spare Paris and London. And 
‘kind, pure-minded souls, who humbly cherish the larger hope, 
and think that sin and misery may perhaps not be appointed to 
last for ever, may conclude that Hell is a very needful institution ; 
and that certain old gentlemen, known in Club-land, will be the 
right men in the right place even there, and had best abide there 
indefinitely. 

These things are too painful for this page ; and the knout, not 
the pen, should be in the hand of one who treats of them. I will 
not believe, till I am compelled, many stories which are in circu- 
lation now. IfI did believe them, I see not how I could believe 
that there is any moral government of this miserable world, 
Why sleeps the thunder ? 

Possibly it occurred to us early in life, that the Ninth Com- 
mandment is one-sided. It forbids us to bear false witness 
against our neighbour ; but (as poor old David Deans suggested 
to his daughter Jeanie) it makes no mention of false witness to a 
neighbour’s advantage. Doubtless the reason of the omission is, 
that very few are likely to tell falsehoods to the end of making a 
neighbour seem wiser and better than the fact. The little false- 
hoods of actual life are always ill-natured. The ‘leein’ body’ is 
always spiteful, when treating of others: it is only when speaking 
of himself (which in some cases includes his brothers, cousins and 
aunts) that the falsehoods are kindly. It must be confessed that 
these last are very irritating to hear. To hear a good man con- 
tinually puff himself and his belongings, is nearly as provocative 
as to hear him continually run down everybody else. And it is 
quite certain that the disposition to tell falsehoods both to the 
end of damaging competitors and of exalting oneself, may abide 
in human beings who possess many good and great qualities. 
The inconsistency is strange and lamentable ; but it is true. The 
most famous Lord Chancellors, the most persuasive preachers, 
great and good men, and women of very high and not consciously- 
insincere Christian profession, have said and done distinctly dis- 
honest things; notably have told notorious falsehoods with the 
purpose of injuring a competitor, or even one who was not a com- 
petitor but was getting credit for some merit or service. There 
have been those who could not bear to hear good spoken of any 
mortal but themselves; or to hear of good done by any mortal 
but themselves. And, as the rule, the malicious falsehood was 
always ready, to the end of tripping such a one up. I speak what, 
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unhappily, I have had very strong reason to know. The grievous 
thing is, too, that you may never know how you were whispered 
down behind your back. Or you may learn it after years have 
passed: after the mischief is done; when circumstances have so . 
changed that it would appear inhuman to avenge yourself. You 
can contradict the falsehood which is brought to your ears: but 
how about the falsehood which was told against you secretly; 
which did the harm it was meant to do, but never was heard 
save by the friend it alienated, or the eminent person it pre- 
judiced against you? Every cleric who has been incumbent of a 
parish for a good many years, could give you a lengthy list of 
malignant untruths which were detected and contradicted. But, 
in a desponding mood, such a man might think to himself that 
divers others did their wicked work undetected and uncontradicted. 
In many communities, lesser and greater, there may still be found 
the talebearer who, as in Solomon’s days, separates chief friends: 
frequently a woman, not unfrequently a man. And the pestilence 
that walks in darkness is not so mischievous or so hateful. Well 
one remembers, as a child, the lowered voice, not without a nasal 
intonation: the unmistakable busybody air: the unforgotten 
formula, Now you must not mention it for your life; but she 
said that you were a vulgar ugly thing. Many, indeed, are the 
things so said which recur to the unwilling memory. But there 
are matters which it is degrading to recall, even to gibbet them. 
I wish heartily I could forget a great deal which comes back to 
me, as I write this line. John Stuart Mill said that one marked 
difference between the educated and the uneducated class is 
that the latter will readily tell a falsehood: the former will not. 
It is sad that one’s experience appears sometimes to testify, that 
the deplorable tendency has its place in some individuals of either 
class. 

Let a rule be here laid down which ought never under any 
circumstances to be departed from. 

Never listen to one who proposes to tell you something a 
friend has said to your prejudice, you pledging yourself never to 
speak to your friend on the matter. Here you have come across 
the basest and most cowardly of all backbiters and mischief- 
makers: likewise the vulgarest. Your course here is plain. Say 
to the cowardly tale-bearer, J warn you that if you say one word, 
I shall go straight and tell my friend that you told me this 
story, and ask if it is trwe. Dr. Chalmers’s mother always met 
any bit of spiteful tattle with words to this effect. It was pleasing 

to see how the mischief-maker hastened to back out of the story. 
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And the mischief-maker did not come back to Mrs. Chalmers a 
second time, unless a greater fool than common. 

A little organisation has gone on smoothly for years, its 
members trusting one another and working harmoniously together. 
But, in an evil hour, the mischief-maker is admitted to that small 
society. Soon, there is suspicion, and drawing off: possibly the 
whole thing blows up. Each has been secretly poisoned. No 
doubt, each ought to have cut the mischief-maker short. But 
not all had wisdom and firmness to do so. 

You remember, I doubt not, how the mischief-maker once 
offered, ‘from a sense of duty,’ to relate to you circumstances 
which tended to make you doubt your best friend. He ‘wished 
to caution you.’ You cut him short, finally. But what, if that 
whisper had got hold of you? Of course, you would have asked 
your friend about it, and things would have been cleared up. But 
some folk dread a scene, and avoid it. And such leave a painful 
impression. The repetition of them ends in alienation. 

One has known human beings much perplexed to know why, 
after being made a great deal too much of in certain places, they 
were suddenly dropt. A modest man would say, Because I made 
a bad impression: I disappointed people. Years after, it came 
out that it all came of the skilful misrepresentations and innuendoes 
of a clever and (in the main) good man. But he could not bear 
to see your promotion. The frantic tenacity with which some 
men keep hold of some trumpery privilege, is even exceeded by 
their frantic terror lest any neighbour should get hold of it too, 

When falsehoods are systematically told by a man (not de- 
signed to keep a neighbour back, or down), his purpose generally 
is to make himself of consequence. He is influential: holding 
strings in his hand: playing off one against another. Privately 
tell A that B abused him: privately tell B that A abused him. 
If they be vulgar souls, they will listen to you. And no doubt 
you are a sneaking tale-bearer: yet you have a certain influence 
which possibly you could get in no other way. 

When falsehoods are systematically told by a woman; if old, 
she is spiteful. She wants to give pain and make mischief, If 
middle-aged, things are not so bad. Her main desire is to be 
talking about herself. She is always the heroine of her fibs. And 
she would talk of herself for ever. She would rather tell evil of 
herself than tell nothing. Hence the attraction to many women 
of the irregular Confessional of some Anglican churches. It is a 
great opportunity for a woman to talk at much length about 
herself, ; A. K. H. B. 
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Prince Otto. 


A ROMANCE. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 


BOOK ITI.—FORTUNATE MISFORTUNE. 


CHAPTER II. 
TREATS OF A CHRISTIAN VIRTUE. 


HEN Otto mounted to his rolling prison, he found another 

occupant in a corner of the front seat; but as this person 

hung his head and the brightness of the carriage lamps shone 

outward, the Prince could only see it wasa man. The Colonel 

followed his prisoner and clapped to the door; and at that the 
four horses broke immediately into a swinging trot. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the Colonel, after some little while had 
passed, ‘if we are to travel in silence, we might as well be at home. 
I appear of course in an invidious character; but I am a man of 
taste, fond of books and solidly informing talk, and unfortunately 
condemned for life to the guardroom. Gentlemen, this is my 
chance: don’t spoil it for me. I have here the pick of the whole 


court, barring lovely woman; I have a great author in the person 
ofthe Doctor . . .?’ 


‘ Gotthold !’ cried Otto. 

‘It appears,’ said the Doctor bitterly, ‘that we must go 
together. Your Highness had not calculated upon that.’ 

‘ What do you infer?’ cried Otto, ‘that I had you arrested?’ 

‘ The inference is simple,’ said the Doctor. 

‘ Colonel Gordon,’ said the Prince, ‘ oblige me so far, and set 
me right with Herr von Hohenstorkevitz.’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the Colonel, ‘ you are both arrested on the 
same warrant and by the authority of the Princess Seraphina, 
acting regent, countersigned by Prime Minister Freiherr von 
Gondremark, and dated the day before yesterday, the twelfth. I 
reveal to you the secrets of the prison house,’ he added. 

‘ Otto,’ said Gotthold, ‘I ask you to pardon my suspicions.’ 
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‘ Gotthold,’ said the Prince, ‘I am not sure I can grant you that.’ 

‘Your Highness is, I am sure, far too magnanimous to hesi- 
tate,’ said the Colonel. ‘ But allow me: we speak at home in my 
religion of the means of grace: and I now propose to offer them.’ 
So saying, the Colonel lighted a bright lamp which he attached to 
one side of the carriage, and from below the front seat produced a 
goodly basket adorned with the long necks of bottles. ‘ 7u spem 
reducis—how does it go, Doctor?’ he asked, gaily. ‘I am in a 
sense your host; and I am sure you are both far too considerate 
of my embarrassing position to refuse to do me honour. Gentle- 
men, I drink to the Prince!’ 

‘Colonel,’ said Otto, ‘ we have a jovial entertainer. I drink 
to Colonel Gordon.’ 

Thereupon all three took their wine very pleasantly ; and even 
as they did so, the carriage with a lurch turned into the high 
road and began to make better speed. 

All was bright within; the wine had coloured Gotthold’s 
cheek ; dim forms of forest trees, dwindling and spinning, scarves 
of the starry sky, now wide and now narrow, raced past the 
windows ; through one that was left open the air of the woods 
came in with a nocturnal raciness ; and the roll of wheels and the 
tune of the trotting horses sounded merrily on the ear. Toast 
followed toast ; glass after glass was bowed across and emptied by 
the trio; and presently there began to fall upon them a luxurious 
spell, under the influence of which the sound of quiet, confidential 
laughter, interrupted the long intervals of meditative silence. 

‘ Otto,’ said Gotthold, after one of these seasons of quiet, ‘I 
do not ask you to forgive me. Were the parts reversed, I could 
not forgive you.’ 

‘Well,’ said Otto, ‘it is a phrase we use. I do forgive you, 
but your words and your suspicions rankle; and not yours alone. 
It is idle, Colonel Gordon, in view of the order you are carrying 
out, to conceal from you the dissensions of my family; they have 
gone so far that they are now public property. Well, gentlemen, 
can I forgive my wife? I can, of course, and do; but in what 
sense ? I would certainly not stoop to any revenge ; as certainly I 
could not think of her but as one changed beyond my recognition.’ 

‘ Allow me,’ returned the Colonel. ‘You will permit me to 
hope that I am addressing Christians? We are all conscious, I 
trust, that we are miserable sinners.’ 

‘I disown the consciousness,’ said Gotthold. ‘Warmed with 
this good fluid, I deny your thesis,’ 
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‘ How, sir? You never did anything wrong? and I heard you 
asking pardon but this moment, not of your God, sir, but of a 
common fellow-worm !’ the Colonel cried. 

‘I own you have me; you are expert in argument, Herr 
Oberst,’ said the Doctor. 

*‘ Begad, sir, I am proud to hear you say so,’ said the Colonel. 
‘I was well grounded indeed at Aberdeen. And as for this 
matter of forgiveness, it comes, sir, of loose views and (what is if 
anything more dangerous) a regular life. A sound creed and a 
bad morality, that’s the root of wisdom. You two gentlemen are 
too good to be forgiving.’ 

‘The paradox is somewhat forced,’ said Gotthold. 

‘Pardon me, Colonel,’ said the Prince; ‘I readily acquit you 
of any design of offence, but your words bite like satire. Is this 
a time, do you think, when I can wish to hear myself called good, 
now that I am paying the penalty (and am willing like yourself to 
think it just) of my prolonged misconduct ?’ 

‘O, but pardon me!’ cried the Colonel. ‘ You have never been 
expelled from the divinity hall; you have never been broke. I 
was: broke for a neglect of military duty. To tell you the open 
truth, your Highness, I was the worse of drink; it’s a thing I 
never do now,’ he added, taking out his glass. ‘But a man, you 
see, who has really tasted the defects of his own character as I 
have, and has come to regard himself as a kind of blind tee-totem 
knocking about life, begins to learn a very different view about 
forgiveness. I will talk of not forgiving others, sir, when I have 
made out to forgive myself, and not before ; and the date is like to 
be a long one. My father, the Reverend Alexander Gordon, was a 
good man and damned hard upon others. I am what they call a 
bad one, and that is just the difference. The man who cannot 
forgive any mortal thing is a green hand in life.’ 

‘And yet I have heard of you, Colonel, as a duellist,’ said 
Gotthold. 

‘A different thing sir,’ replied the soldier. ‘ Professional 
etiquette. And, I trust, without unchristian feeling.’ 

Presently after the Colonel fell into a deep sleep ; and his com- 
panions looked upon each other smiling. 

‘An odd fish,’ said Gotthold. 

‘And a strange guardian,’ said the Prince. ‘Yet what he said 
was true.’ 

‘Rightly looked upon,’ mused Gotthold, ‘it is ourselves that 
we cannot forgive, when we refuse forgiveness to our friend. Some 
strand of our own misdoing is involved in every quarrel,’ 
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‘Are there not offences that disgrace the pardoner?’ asked 
Otto. ‘Are there not bounds of self-respect ?’ 

‘Otto,’ said Gotthold, ‘does any man respect himself? To 
this poor waif of a soldier of fortune, we may seem respectable 
gentlemen ; but to ourselves, what are we, unless a paste-board 
portico and a deliquium of deadly weaknesses within.’ 

‘I? yes,’ said Otto; ‘ but you, Gotthold—you with your inter- 
minable industry, your keen mind, your books, serving man- 
kind, scorning pleasures and temptations! You do not know how 
I envy you.’ 

‘ Otto,’ said the Doctor, ‘ in one word, and a little one to say: 
Iam a secret tippler. Yes, I drink too much. The habit has 
robbed these very books, to which you praise my devotion, of the 
merits that they should have had. It has spoiled my temper. 
When I spoke to you the other day, how much of my warmth 
was in the cause of virtue ? how much was the fever of last: night’s 
wine? Ay, as my poor fellow-sot there said, and as I vain- 
gloriously denied, we are all miserable sinners, put here for a 
moment, knowing the good, choosing the evil, standing naked and 
ashamed in the eye of God.’ 

‘Is it so?’ said Otto. ‘Why, then, what are we? Are the 
very best...’ 

‘There is no best in man,’ said Gotthold. ‘I am not better, 
it is likely I am not worse, than you or that poor sleeper. I was 
a sham, and now you know me: that is all.’ 

‘And yet it has not changed my love,’ returned Otto softly. 
‘Our misdeeds do not change us. Gotthold, fill your glass. Let 
us drink to what is good in this bad business; let us drink to our 
old affection; and when we have done so, forgive your too just 
grounds of offence and drink with me to my wife, whom I have 
so misused, who has so misused me, and whom I have left, I fear, 
I greatly fear, in danger. What matters it how bad we are, if 
others can still love us, and we can still love others?’ 

‘Ay ’ replied the Doctor. ‘It is very well said. It is the 
true answer to the pessimist, and the standing miracle of man- 
kind. So you still love me, and so you can forgive your wife? 
Why, then, we may bid conscience “ down, dog,” like an ill-trained 
puppy, yapping at shadows. Ay, love is the solid.’ 

The pair fell into silence, the Doctor tapping on his empty 
glass. 

The carriage swang forth out of the valleys on that open 
balcony of high road that runs along the front of Griinewald, 
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looking down on Gerolstein. Far below, a white waterfall was 
shining to the stars from the falling skirts of forest, and beyond 
that, the night stood naked above the plain. On the other hand, 
the lamplight skimmed the face of the precipices, and the dwarf 
pine-trees twinkled with all their needles, and were gone again 
into the wake. The granite roadway thundered under wheels and 
hoofs, and at times, by reason of its continual winding, Otto could 
see the escort on the other side of a ravine, riding well together 
in the night. Presently the Felsenburg came plainly in view, 
some way above them, on a bold projection of the mountain, and 
planting its bulk against the starry sky. 

‘See, Gotthold,’ said the Prince, ‘ our destination.’ 

Gotthold awoke as from a trance. 

‘I was thinking,’ said he, ‘if there is danger, why did you not 
resist ? I was told you came of your free will; but should you 
not be there to help her?’ 

The colour faded from the Prince’s cheeks. 





CHAPTER III. 


PROVIDENCE VON ROSEN: ACT THE LAST: IN WHICH SHE GALLOPS OFF, 


Wuen the busy Countess came forth from her interview with 
Seraphina, it is not too much to say that she was beginning to be 
terribly afraid. She paused in the corridor and reckoned up her 
doings with an eye to Gondremark. The fan was in requisition 
in an instant; but her disquiet was beyond the reach of fanning. 
‘The girl has lost her head,’ she thought ; and then dismally, ‘I 
have gone too far.’ She instantly decided on secession. Now 
the Mons Sacer of the Frau von Rosen was a certain rustic villa 
in the forest, called by her, in a smart attack of poesy, Tannen- 
Zauber, and by everybody else plain Kleinbrunn. 

Thither, upon the thought, she furiously drove, passing Gon- 
dremark at the entrance to the Palace avenue, but feigning not 
to observe him; and as Kleinbrunn was seven good miles away 
and in the bottom of a narrow dell, she passed the night without 
any rumour of the outbreak reaching her, and the glow of the 
conflagration was concealed by intervening hills. Frau von Rosen 
did not sleep well; she was seriously uneasy as to the results of 
her delightful evening, and saw herself condemned to quite a 
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lengthy sojourn in her deserts and a long defensive correspond- 
ence, ere she could venture to return to Gondremark. On the 
other hand, she examined, by way of pastime, the deeds she had 
received from Otto; and even here saw cause for disappointment. 
In these troublous days she had no taste for landed property, and 
she was convinced besides that Otto had paid dearer than the farm 
was worth. Lastly, the order for the Prince’s release fairly burned 
her meddling fingers. 

All things considered, the next day beheld an elegant and 
beautiful lady in a riding habit and a flapping hat, draw bridle at 
the gate of the Felsenburg, not perhaps with any clear idea of 
her purpose, but with her usual experimental views on life. 
Governor Gordon, summoned to the gate, welcomed the omni- 
potent Countess with his most gallant bearing, though it was 
wonderful how old he looked at morning. 

‘Ah, Governor,’ she said, ‘we have surprises for you, sir,’ and 
nodded at him meaningly. 

‘Eh, madam, leave me my prisoners,’ he said ; ‘and if you will 
but join the band, begad, I'll be content for life.’ 

‘You would spoil me, would you not ?’ she asked. 

‘I would try, I would try,’ returned the Governor, and he 
offered her his arm. 

She took it, picked up her skirt, and drew him close to her. 
‘I have come to see the Prince,’ she said. ‘Now, infidel! on 
business. A message from that stupid Gondremark, who keeps 
me running like a courrier. Do I look like one, Herr Gordon ?’ 
And she planted her eyes in him. 

‘You look like an angel, ma’am,’ returned the Governor, with 
a great air of finished gallantry. 

The Countess laughed. ‘An angel on horseback!’ she said. 
© Quick work!’ 

* You came, you saw, you conquered,’ flourished Gordon, in high 
good humour with his own wit and grace. ‘We toasted you, 
madam, in the carriage, in an excellent good glass of wine; 
toasted you fathom deep; the finest woman with, begad, the 
finest eyes in Griinewald. I never saw the like of them but once 
in my own country when I was a young fool at College: Thoma- 
sina Haig, her name was. I give you my word of honour, she 
was as like you as two peas.’ 

‘And so you were merry in the carriage?’ asked the Countess, 
gracefully dissembling a yawn. 

‘We were; we had a very pleasant conversation ; but we took 
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perhaps a glass more than that fine fellow of a Prince has been 
accustomed to,’ said the Governor ; ‘and I observe this morning 
that he seems a little off his mettle. We'll get him mellow 
again ere bedtime. This is his door.’ 

‘Well,’ she whispered, ‘let me get my breath. No, no; wait. 
Have the door ready to open.’ And the Countess, standing like 
one inspired, shook out her fine voice in “ Lascia ch’ io pianga ;” 
and when she had reached the proper point, and lyrically uttered 
forth her sighings after liberty, the door, at a sign, was flung wide 
open, and she swam into the Prince’s sight, bright-eyed and with 
her colour somewhat freshened by the exercise of singing. It was 
a great, dramatic entrance, and to the somewhat doleful prisoner 
within, the sight was sunshine. 

‘Ah, madam,’ he cried, running to her—‘ you here!’ 

She looked meaningly at Gordon; and as soon as the door 
was closed she fell on Otto’s neck. ‘To see you here!’ she 
moaned and clung to him. 

But the Prince stood somewhat stiffly in that enviable 
situation ; and the Countess instantly recovered from her out- 
burst. 

‘Poor child,’ she said, ‘ poor child! Sit down beside me here, 
and tell me all about it. My heart really bleeds to see you. How 
does time go?’ 

‘Madam,’ replied the Prince, sitting down beside her, his 
gallantry recovered, ‘ the time will now go all too quickly till you 
leave. But I must ask you for the news. I have most bitterly 
condemned myself for my inertia of last night. You wisely 
counselled me ; it was my duty to resist. You wisely and nobly 
counselled me; I have since thought of it with wonder. You 
have a noble heart.’ 

‘ Otto,’ she said, ‘ spare me. Was it even right, I wonder? 
I have duties, too, you poor child; and when I see you they all 
melt—all my good resolutions fly away.’ 

‘And mine still come too late,’ he replied, sighing. ‘Oh, 
what would I not give to have resisted? What would I not give 
for freedom ?’ 

‘Well, what would you give?’ she asked; and the red fan 
was spread ; only her eyes, as if from over battlements, brightly 
surveyed him. 

‘1? What do you mean? Madam, you have some news for 
me,’ he cried. 

‘0, O!’ said madam, dubiously. 
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He was at her feet. ‘Do not trifle with my hopes,’ he 
pleaded. ‘Tell me, dearest Madam von Rosen, tell me! You 
cannot be cruel, it is not in your nature.—Give? I can give 
nothing; I have nothing; I can only plead in mercy.’ 

‘ Child,’ she said, ‘do not; it is not fair. Otto, you know my 
weakness. Spare me. Be generous.’ 

‘O, madam,’ he said, ‘it is for you to be generous, to have 
pity.’ He took her hand and pressed it; he plied her with 
caresses and appeals. The Countess had a most enjoyable sham 
siege, and then relented. She sprang to her feet, she tore her 
dress open, and, all warm from her bosom, threw the order on 
the floor. 

‘There!’ she cried. ‘I forced it from her. Use it, and I am 
ruined!’ And she turned away as if to veil the force of her 
emotions. 

Otto sprang upon the paper, read it, and cried out aloud. 
O God bless her!’ he said, ‘God bless her.’ And he kissed the 
writing. 

Von Rosen was a singularly good-natured woman, but her part 
was now beyond her. ‘Ingrate!’ she cried; ‘I wrung it from 
her, I betrayed my trust to get it, and ’tis her you thank !’ 

‘Can you blame me ?’ said the Prince. ‘I love her.’ 

‘TI see that,’ she said. ‘And I?’ 

‘You, Madam von Rosen? You are my dearest, my kindest 
and most generous of friends,’ he said, approaching her. ‘ You 
would be a perfect friend, if you were not so lovely. You have 
a great sense of humour, you cannot be unconscious of your 
charm, and you amuse yourself at times by playing on my 
weakness ; and at times I can take pleasure in the comedy. But 
not to-day: to-day you will be the true, the serious, the manly 
friend, and you will suffer me to forget that you are lovely and 
that Iam weak. Come, dear Countess, let me to-day repose in 
you entirely.’ 

He held out his hand smiling, and she took it frankly. ‘I 
vow you have bewitched me,’ she said; and then with a laugh, 
‘I break my staff!’ she added ; ‘ and I must pay you my best: com- 
pliment. You made a difficult speech. You are as adroit, dear 
Prince, as I am—charming.’ And as she said the word with a 
great courtesy, she justified it. 

‘ You hardly keep the bargain, madam, when you make your- 
self so beautiful,’ said the Prince, bowing. 

‘It was my last arrow,’shereturned. ‘Iamdisarmed, Blank 
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cartridge, O mon Prince! And now I tell you, if you choose 
to leave this prison, you can, and I am ruined. Choose!’ 

‘Madam von Rosen,’ replied Otto, ‘I choose, and I will go. 
My duty points me, duty still neglected by this Featherhead. 
But do not fear to be a loser. I propose instead that you should 
take me with you, a bear in chains, to Baron Gondremark. I am 
become perfectly unscrupulous: to save my wife I will do all, all 
he can ask or fancy. He shall be filled; were he huge as leviathan 
and greedy as the grave, I will content him. And you, the 
fairy of our pantomime, shall have the credit.’ 

‘Done!’ she cried. ‘ Admirable! Prince Charming no longer— 
Prince Sorcerer, Prince Solon! Let us go this moment. Stay,’ 
she cried pausing ; ‘I beg, dear Prince, to give you back these 
deeds; *twas you who liked the farm, I have not seen it; and it 
was you who wished to benefit the peasants. And, besides,’ she 
added, with a comical change of tone, ‘I would prefer the ready 
money.’ 

Both laughed. ‘Here I am, once more a farmer,’ said Otto, 
accepting the papers, ‘ but overwhelmed in debt.’ 

The Countess touched a bell, and the Governor once more 
appeared. 

‘ Governor,’ she said, ‘I am going to elope with his Highness. 
The result of our talk has been a thorough understanding, and 
the coup d’état is over. Here is the order.’ 

Colonel Gordon adjusted silver spectacles upon his nose. 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘the Princess: very right. But the wariant, 
madam, was countersigned.’ 

‘ By Heinrich!’ said Von Rosen. ‘Well, and here I am to 
represent him.’ 

‘ Well, your Highness,’ resumed the soldier of fortune, ‘ I must 
congratulate you upon my loss. You have been cut out by beauty, 
and I am left lamenting. The Doctor still remains to me: probus, 
doctus, lepidus, jucundus: a man of books.’ 

‘ Ay, there is nothing about poor Gotthold,’ said the Prince. 

‘The Governor’s consolation? Would you leave him bare?’ 
asked Von Rosen. 

‘ And, your Highness,’ resumed Gordon, ‘ may I trust that in 
the course of this temporary obscuration, you have found me 
discharge my part with suitable respect and, I may add, tact? 
I adopted purposely a cheerfulness of manner; mirth, it appeared 
to me, and a good glass of wine, were the fit alleviations.’ 

‘ Colonel,’ said Otto, holding out his hand, ‘ your society we 
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of itself enough. I do not merely thank you for your pleasant 
spirits; I have to thank you besides for some philosophy, of 
which I stood in need; I trust I do not see you for the last 
time; and in the meanwhile as a memento of our strange 
acquaintance, let me offer you these verses on which I was but 
now engaged. I am so little of a poet, and was so ill inspired by 
prison bars, that they have some claim to be at least a curiosity.’ 

The Colonel’s countenance lighted as he took the paper; 
the silver spectacles were hurriedly replaced. ‘Ha!’ he said, 
Alexandrines, the tragic metre. I shall cherish this, your High- 
ness, like a relic; no more suitable offering, although I say it, 
could be made. “ Dieux de l’immense plaine et des vastes foréts.” 
Very good,’ he said, ‘very good indeed! “Et du geolier lui- 
méme apprendre des legons.” Most handsome, begad !’ 

‘ Come, Governor,’ cried the Countess, ‘ you can read his poetry 
when we are gone. Open your grudging portals.’ 

‘I ask your pardon,’ said the Colonel. ‘To a man of my 
character and tastes, these verses, this handsome reference— most 
moving, I assure you. Can I offer you an escort?’ 

‘No, no,’ replied the Countess. ‘We go incogniti, as we 
arrived. We ride together; the Prince will take my servant's 
horse. Hurry and privacy, Herr Oberst, that is all we seek.’ 
And she began impatiently to lead the way. 

But Otto had still to bid farewell to Dr. Gotthold; and the 
Governor, following with his spectacles in one hand and the paper 
in the other, had still to communicate his treasured verses, piece 
by piece, as he succeeded in deciphering the manuscript, to all 
he came across; and still his enthusiasm mounted. ‘I declare,’ 
he cried at last, with the air of one who has at length divined a 
mystery, ‘they remind me of Robbie Burns!’ 

But there is an end to all things; and at length Otto was 
walking by the side of Madam von Rosen, along that mountain 
wall, her servant following with both the horses, and all about 
them sunlight, and breeze, and flying bird, and the vast regions 
of the air, and the capacious prospect: wildwood and climbing 
pinnacle, and the sound and voice of mountain torrents, at their 
hand ; and far below, green melting into sapphire on the plains. 

They walked at first in silence; for Otto’s mind was full of 
the delight of liberty and nature, and still, between whiles, he 
was preparing his interview with Gondremark. But when the 
first rough promontory of the rock was turned, and the Felsen- 
burg concealed behind its bulk, the lady paused. 
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‘Here,’ she said, ‘I will dismount from Karl, and you 
and I must ply our spurs. I love a wild ride with a good 
companion.’ 

As she spoke, a carriage came into sight round the corner next 
below them in the order of the road. It came heavily creaking, 
and a little ahead of it, a traveller was soberly walking, note-book 
in hand. 

‘It is Sir John,’ cried Otto, and he hailed him. 

The Baronet pocketed his note-book, stared through an eye- 
glass, and then waved his stick; and he on his side, and the 
Countess and the Prince on theirs, advanced with somewhat 
quicker steps. They met at the re-entrant angle, where a thin 
stream sprayed across a boulder and was scattered in rain among 
the brush ; and the Baronet saluted the Prince with much punc- 
tilio. To the Countess, on the other hand, he bowed with a kind 
of sneering wonder. 

‘Is it possible, madam, that you have not heard the news ?’ 
he asked. 

‘ What news?’ she cried. 

‘ News of the first order,’ returned Sir John: ‘a revolution in 
the State, a Republic declared, the palace burned to the ground, 
the Princess in flight, Gondremark wounded , 

‘ Heinrich wounded ?’ she screamed. 

‘Wounded and suffering acutely,’ said Sir John. ‘ His 
groans E 

There fell from the lady’s lips an oath so potent that, in 
smoother hours, it would have made her hearers jump. She ran 
to her horse, scrambled herself into the saddle, and, yet half 
seated, flashed at full gallop down the road. The groom, after a 
pause of wonder, followed her. The rush of her impetuous 
passage almost scared the carriage horses over the verge of the 
steep hill; and still she clattered further, and the crags re-echoed 
to her flight, and still the groom flogged vainly in pursuit. At 
the fourth corner, a woman trailing slowly up leaped back with a 
loud cry and, by a hand’s-breadth, escaped death. But the Coun- 
tess wasted neither glance nor thought upon that incident. Out 
and in, about the bluffs of that steep mountain wall, she fled, 
loose-reined, and still the servant toiled in her pursuit. 

‘A most impulsive lady,’ said Sir John. ‘Who would have 
thought she cared for him?’ And before the words were uttered 
he was struggling in the Prince’s grasp. 

‘My wife! the Princess? What of her?’ 
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‘She is down the road,’ he gasped. ‘I left her twenty minutes 
back.’ 

And next moment, the choked author stood alone, and the 
Prince on foot was racing down the hill behind the Countess. 





CHAPTER IV. 


BABES IN THE WOOD. 


WHILE the feet of the Prince continued to run swiftly, his heart, 
which had at first by far outstripped his running, began to linger 
and hang back. Not that he ceased to pity the misfortune or to 
yearn for the sight of Seraphina; but the memory of her obdurate 
coldness awoke within him, and woke in turn his own habitual 
diffidence of self. Had Sir John been given time to tell him all, 
had he even known that she was speeding to the Felsenburg, he 
would have gone to her with ardour. As it was, he began to see 
himself once more intruding, profiting, perhaps, by her misfortune, 
and now that she was fallen, proffering unloved caresses to the wife 
who had spurned him in prosperity. The same spots upon his 
vanity began to burn; once more, his anger assumed the carriage 
of a hostile generosity; he would utterly forgive indeed, he would 
help, save and comfort his unloving wife; but all with distant self- 
denial, imposing silence on his heart, respecting Seraphina’s 
disaffection as he would the innocence of a child. Thus it came 
about, that, when at length he turned a corner and beheld that 
tattered Princess toiling up the hill, it was his first thought to 
reassure her of the purity of his respect, and he ceased at once 
from running and stood still. She, upon her part, holding out 
her arms, began to run to him with a little cry ; then, seeing him 
pause, she paused also, smitten with remorse, and at length, with 
the most guilty timidity, walked nearly up to where he stood. 

‘ Otto,’ she said, ‘forgive me! I have ruined all.’ 

*O, my wife!’ he cried with a sob, but did not move, partly 
withheld by his resolutions, partly struck stupid at the sight of 
her weariness and disorder. Had she stood silent, they had soon 
been locked in an embrace. But she too had prepared herself 
against the interview, and must spoil the golden hour with pro- 
testations. 

‘ All,’ she went on, ‘I have ruined all. But, Otto, in kindness 
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you must hear me—not justify, but own my faults. I have been 
taught so cruelly; I have had such time for thought, and see the 
world so changed. I have been blind, stone-blind ; I have let all 
true good go by me, and still lived on shadows. But when this 
dream fell, and I had betrayed you, and thought I had killed F 
She paused. ‘I thought I had killed Gondremark,’ she said with 
a deep flush, ‘and I found myself, even as you said, alone.’ 

The mention of the name of Gondremark pricked like a spur 
the Prince’s generosity. ‘Well,’ he cried, ‘and whose fault was 
it, but mine? It was my duty to be still beside you, loved or not. 
But I was a skulker in the grain, and found it easier to desert 
than to oppose you. And I went, and left you friendless, and 
believed myself to be love’s martyr. And, dearest, love there was. 
But I am made so loosely, I could never learn that better part of 
love, to fight love’s battles. Still I must yield, and play the 
woman; and by fits, insult you—as I own I did. But yet the love 
was there; and now when this toy kingdom has come down, by my 
demerits first, and next by your simplicity, and we are here alone 
together, poor as Job and merely man and woman, let me conjure 
you to forgive the weakness and to repose entirely in the love. 
Mistake me not!’ he cried, seeing her about to speak and impos- 
ing silence with uplifted hand. ‘My love is changed ; is purged 
of any conjugal pretension ; it does not ask, not hope, not wish, 
for a return in kind. You may forget for ever that part in which 
you found me so distasteful, and accept without embarrassment the 
affection of a brother.’ 

‘ You are too generous, Otto,’ she said. ‘I know that I have 
forfeited your love. I cannot take this sacrifice. You had far 
better leave me. O go away, and leave me to my fate!’ 

‘O no!’ said Otto; ‘we must first of all escape out of this 
hornet’s nest, to which I led you. My honour is engaged. I said 
but now, we were as poor as Job; and behold! not many miles 
from here I have a house of my own to which I will conduct you. 
Otto the Prince being down, we must try what luck remains to 
Otto the Hunter. Come, Seraphina; show that you forgive me 
(I do, if I have anything to forgive) and let us set about this 
business of escape in the best spirits possible. You used to say, 
my dear, that except as a husband and a prince, I was a pleasant 
fellow. I am neither now, and you may like my company without 
remorse. Come, then; it were idle to be captured; can you still 
walk ?’ 
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‘Otto, I can and will do anything to give you pleasure,’ she 
said, with the most unnecessary fervour of asseveration. 

‘Faith, then,’ said he, and he began to lead the way. 

A little below where they stood, a good-sized runnel passed 
below the road, which overleapt it in a single arch. On the one 
bank of that loquacious water a footpath descended a green dell. 
Here it was rocky and stony, and lay on the steep scarps of the 
ravine ; here it was choked with brambles; and there,“in fairy 
haughs, it lay for a few paces evenly on the green turf. Like a 
sponge, the hillside oozed with well water. The burn kept grow- 
ing both in force and volume; and still, at every leap, it fell with 
heavier plunges and span more widely in the pool. Great had 
been the labours of that stream, and great and agreeable the 
changes it had wrought. It had cut through dykes of stubborn 
rock, and now, like a blowing dolphin, spouted through the orifice ; 
along all its humble coasts, it had undermined and rafted-down 
the goodlier timber of the forest ; and on these rough clearings it 
now set and tended primrose gardens, and planted woods of willow, 
and made a favourite of the silver birch. Through all these 
friendly features the path, its human acolyte, conducted our two 
wanderers downward. Otto before, still pausing at the steeper 
parts to lend assistance ; still, with unwelcome effort, making talk ; 
the Princess following, unconsoled. From time to time, when he 
turned to help her, her face would lighten upon his—her eyes, 
half desperately, woo him. He saw, but dared not understand. 
‘She does not love me,’ he told himself, with great solidity. ‘This 
is remorse or gratitude; I were no gentleman, no, nor yet a 
man, if I presumed upon these pitiful concessions.’ 

Some way down the glen, the stream, already grown to a good 
bulk of water, was rudely dammed across, and about a third of it 
abducted in a wooden trough. Gaily the pure water, air’s first 
cousin, fleeted along the rustic aqueduct, whose sides and floor it 
had made green with grasses. The path, bearing it close com- 
pany, threaded a wilderness of briar and wild rose. And presently, 
a little in front, the brown top of a mill and the tall mill-wheel, 
spraying diamonds, arose in the narrows of the glen; and the 
snoring music of the saws awoke the silence. 

The miller, hearing steps, came forth upon the threshold, and 
at the mutual recognition both he and Otto started. 

‘Good morning, miller,’ said the Prince. ‘ You were right, 
it seems, and I was wrong. I give you the news, and bid you to 
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Mittwalden. My throne has fallen—great was the fall of it !— 
and your good friends of the Phcenix bear the rule.’ 

The red-faced miller looked supreme astonishment. ‘And 
your Highness ?’ he gasped. 

‘My Highness is running away,’ replied Otto, ‘ straight for the 
frontier.’ 

‘Leaving Griinewald?’ cried the man. ‘ Your father’s son? 
It’s not to be permitted!’ 

‘Do you arrest us, friend?’ asked Otto, smiling. 

* Arrest you? I?’ exclaimed the man. ‘ For what does your 
Highness take me? Why, sir, I make sure there is not a man in 
Griinewald would lay hands upon you.’ 

‘O many, many,’ said the Prince; ‘ but from you, who were 
bold with me in my greatness, I should even look for aid in my 
distress.’ 

The miller became the colour of beetroot. ‘ You may say so 
indeed,’ said he, ‘And meanwhile, you and your lady, step into 
my house.’ 

* We have not time for that,’ replied the Prince ; ‘but if you 
would oblige us with a cup of wine without here, you will give a 
pleasure and a service, both in one.’ 

The miller once more coloured to the nape. He hastened to 
bring forth wine in a pitcher and three bright crystal tumblers. 
‘Your Highness must not suppose,’ he said, ‘as he filled them, 
‘that I am an habitual drinker. The time when I had the mis- 
fortune to encounter you, I was a trifle overtaken, I allow; but a 
more sober man than I am in my ordinary, I do not know where 
you are to look for; and even this glass that I drink to you (and 
to the lady) is quite an unusual recreation.’ 

All drank to each other in good form ; and then refusing further 

hospitality, Otto and Seraphina once more proceeded to descend 
the glen, which now began to open and to be invaded by the 
taller trees. 
- €I owed that man a reparation,’ said the Prince ; ‘for when we 
met I was not merely in the wrong, but put a sore affront upon 
him. I judge by myself, perhaps; but I begin to think that no 
one is the better for a humiliation.’ 

‘It was like you,’ she said; ‘you are a Prince in kindliness.’ 
She looked at him, as she said it, with a glow; and Otto winced. 

‘Do not say such things to me!’ he cried. 

‘ Otto, she returned, ‘I never spared you the bad, when I 
thought it. Now, when I think all good, shall I begin ?’ 
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‘Well, well,’ he said, blushing withal and with a mortal 
tenderness at heart. ‘ Well, well. But let us think of safety. 
My miller is all very good, but I do not pin my faith to him, To 
follow down this stream will bring us, but after innumerable 
windings, to my house. Here, up this glade, there lies a cross- 
eut—the world’s-end for solitude—the very deer scarce visit it. 
Are you too tired, or could you pass that way ?’ 

‘I would follow you to the moon,’ said Seraphina. 

‘No,’ he replied, with a singular imbecility of manner and 
appearance, ‘but I meant the path was rough. It lies, all the 
way, by glade and dingle, and the dingles are both deep and 
thorny.’ 

‘Do you take me for so fine a lady?’ said she. ‘I am no 
more afraid of briars than yourself. Come, lead on! Let us 
forget that we were ever princes; I am Eve, you Adam; you will 
see that I can pick up my petticoats and jump a brook. Come; 
here is open turf; let us take hands and run like children.’ 

Indeed they had now burst across a veil of underwood, and 
were come into a lawn among the forest, very green and innocent, 
and solemnly surrounded by the trees. It seemed to invite glad 
spirits to the games of childhood; and the Prince and Princess 
did as she proposed. Her hand lay warm and moist and human 
within his; his heart leaped, not with the running, but this 
nearness. And when they had come to the far end of the glade, 
she dropped upon the sod, made him sit by her, and still held his 
hand. 

‘Let us pretend that we have never met,’ she said. ‘You do 
not know, and I will tell you, my story. I was bewitched for 
years in an enchanted palace, and at last my prison (which was 
all of crockery!) fell with a crash, and I ran forth into the woods. 
I do not think that I had breathed before; my heart had been 
entirely dead. There was a stream and the moon shone, and 
then, the most wonderful of all, dawn came, and I was changed 
into a living girl. That is my tale ; tell yours.’ 

‘I have not any,’ replied Otto, ‘but only this, that I was a 
great fool, and am one still.’ 

‘Let me tell your fortune,’ she said, looking at his hand in 
hers. ‘Here I see that you will always be generous, even to the 
unworthy ; but yet that you are proud; and you are very worthy 
to be loved, and will be loved; and you have long been mis- 
judged, but now your friends adore you,’ 

* Who does ?’ he asked. 
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‘ All of them,’ said she ; and then suddenly, ‘Look round you 
at this glade,’ she cried,‘and where the leaves are coming on 
young trees, and the flowers begin to blossom. This is where we 
meet, meet for the first time; it is so much better to forget and 
to be born again. I never saw, you never knew me, till to-day. 
Oh, what a pit there is for sins—God’s mercy, man’s oblivion! 
And then to awaken, grown man-children, No, we have never 
met.’ 

‘ Seraphina,’ he said, ‘ let it be so, indeed ; let all that was, be 
merely the abuse of dreaming ; let me not have seen, not sought, 
not married, not misused you ; let me begin again, a stranger. I 
have dreamed, in a long dream, that I adored a girl, unkind and 
beautiful ; in all things my superior, but still cold like ice. And 
again I dreamed, and thought she changed and melted, glowed 
and turned to me. And I—who had no merit but a love, slavish 
and unerect— lay close, and durst not move for fear of waking.’ 

‘Lie close,’ she said, with a deep thrill of speech. ‘ Stir not 
a finger, dear, or we may both awake. I, too, have dreamed my 
nightmare. Now, as I sit here, I begin to tell myself there was 
a Prince in fairy tales, who loved a thing of ice and folly; and 
under every trial, still loved on; loved the ingrate, the traitor, the 
insolent—and oh! still loved, or so I tell myself; and when at 
last God sent a soul into his froward mistress, his great heart 
leapt up, and he forgave her all.’ 

So they spake in the spring woods; and meanwhile, in 
Mittwalden Rath-haus, the Republic was declared. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL POSTSCRIPT, 
TO COMPLETE THE STORY. 


THE reader, well informed in modern history, will not require 
details as to the fate of the Republic. The best account is to be 
found in the memoirs of Herr Greisengesang (7 Biinde: Leipzig) 
by our passing acquaintance, the licentiate Rederer. Herr 
Reederer, with too much of an author’s licence, makes a great 
figure of his hero, poses him, indeed, to be the centre-piece and 
cloud-compeller of the whole. But with due allowance for 
this bias, the book is able and complete. . 
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The reader is of course acquainted with the vigorous and 
bracing pages of Sir John (2 volumes: London: Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme & Brown). Sir John, who plays but a toothcomb in 
the orchestra of this historical romance, blows in his own book the 
big bassoon. His character is there drawn at large; and the 
sympathy of Landor has countersigned the admiration of the 
public. One point, however, calls for explanation: the chapter 
on Griinewald was torn by the hand of the author in the palace 
gardens; how comes it, then, to figure at full length among my 
more modest pages, the Lion of the caravan? That eminent 
literatus was a man of method ; ‘ Juvenal by double entry,’ he was 
once profanely called; and when he tore the sheets in question, 
it was rather, as he has since explained, in the search for some 
dramatic evidence of his sincerity, than with the thought of prac- 
tical deletion. At that time, indeed, he was possessed of two 
blotted scrolls and a fair copy in double. But the chapter, as the 
reader knows, was honestly omitted from the famous ‘ Memoirs 
on the various Courts of Europe.’ It has been mine to give it to 
the public. 

Bibliography still helps us with a further glimpse of our 
characters. I have here before me a small volume (printed for 
private circulation: no printer’s name; n.d.) ‘Poésies par 
Frédéric et Amélie.’ Mine is a presentation copy, obtained for me 
by Mr. Bain in the Haymarket ; and the name of the first owner 
is written on the fly-leaf in the hand of Prince Otto himself. 
The modest epigraph—‘La rime n’est pas riche -—may be attri- 
buted, with a good show of likelihood, to the same collaborator. 
It is strikingly appropriate, and I have found the volume very 
dreary. Those pieces, in which I seem to trace the hand of the 
Princess, are particularly dull and conscientious. But the book- 
let had a fair success with that public for which it was designed ; 
and I have come across some evidences of a second venture of the 
same sort, now unprocurable. Here, at least, we may take leave 
of Otto and Seraphina—what do I say? of Frédéric and Amélie— 
ageing together peaceably at the court of the wife’s father, jingling 
French rhymes and correcting joint proofs. 

Still following the book-lists, I perceive that Mr. Swinburne 
has dedicated a rousing lyric and sixteen vigorous sonnets to the 
memory of Gondremark; that name appears twice at least in 
Victor Hugo’s trumpet-blasts of patriot-enumeration ; and I came 
latterly, when I supposed my task already ended, on a trace of the 
fallen politician and his Countess. It is in the ‘ Diary of J. Hogg 
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Cotterill, Esq.’ (that very interesting work). Mr. Cotterill, being 
at Naples, is introduced (May 27th) to ‘a Baron and Baroness 
Gondremark--he, a man who once made a noise—she still beauti- 
ful—both witty. She complimented me much upon my French— 
should never have known me to be English—had known my uncle, 
Sir John, in Germany—recognised in me as a family trait, some of 
his grand air and studious courtesy—asked me to call.’ And again 
(May 30th): ‘ Visited the Baronne de Gondremark—much grati- 
fied—a most refined, intelligent woman, quite of the old school, 
now hélas! extinct—had read my Remarks on Sicily—it reminds 
her of my uncle, but with more of grace—I feared she thought 
there was less energy—assured no—a softer style of presentation, 
more of the literary grace, but the same firm grasp of circumstance 
and force of thought—in short, just Buttonhole’s opinion. Much 
encouraged. I have a real esteem for this patrician lady.’ The 
acquaintance lasted some time; and when Mr. Cotterill left in 
the suite of Lord Protocol, and, as he is careful to inform us, in 
Admiral Yardarm’s flag ship, one of his chief causes of regret is to 
leave ‘that most spirituelle and sympathetic lady, who already 
regards me as a younger brother.’ 


THE END. 
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